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Lovers  of  M  U  S  I  CK. 

'eJ  '  '  /  ...  '  ' 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen, 

Erlons  of  Eminence, 
Rank,  Quality,  end  a 
diftinguifhing  Tafte 
in  any  particular  Art 
or  Science,  are  always  in. View 
of  Authors  who  want  a  Pa¬ 
tron  for  that  Art  or  Science, 
which  they  endeavour  to  re¬ 
commend,  and  promote.  No 
wonder  therefore,  I  fhould  have 

a  2  fix’d ' 


iv  To  all  Lovers 
fix’d  my  Mind  on  You,  to  pa- 
-  tronize  the  following  Treatife. 

If  there  are  Charms  in  Mu- 
ftck  in  general,  all  the  reafori- 
-  able  World  agrees,  that  the 
V ocal  has  the  Pre-eminence, 
both  from  Nature  and  Art  a- 
bove  the  Inftru  mental :  From 
Nature ,  becaufe  without  doubt 
it  was  the  fir  ft ;  from  Art ,  be¬ 
caufe  thereby  the  Voice  may 
be  brought  to  exprefs  Sounds 
with  greater  Nicety  and  Ex- 
aCtnefs  than  Inftruments. 

The  Charms  of  the  human 
Voice,  even  in  Speaking,  are 
very  powerful.  It  is  well  known, 
that  in  Oratory  a  juft  Modula -  • 
tion  of  it  is  of  the  higheft  Con- 
fequence.  The  Care  Antiquity 
took  to  bring  it  to  Perfection, 

.  ' .  -  is 


of  Musi  ck.  v 

is  a  fufficient  Demonftration  of 
the  Opinion  they  had  of  its 
Power  ;  and  every  body,  who 
has  a  difcerning  Faculty,  may 
have  experienced  that  fometimes 
a  Difcourfe,  by  the  Power  of 
the  Orator  s  Voice,  has  made 
an  Impreilion,  which  was  loft 
in  the  Reading. 

But, .  above  all,  the  foft  and 
pleaftng  Voice  of  the  fair  Sex 
has  irrefiftible  Charms,,  and  adds, 
confiderably  to  their  Beauty. 

If  the  Voice  then  has  fuch 
lingular  Prerogatives,  one  muft 
naturally  wifh  its  Perfection  in. 
muftcal  Performances,  and  be 
inclined  to  forward  any  thing 
that  may  be  conducive  to  that 
end.  This  is  the  reafon  why 
I  have  been  the  more  eafily 
•  pre- 
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vi  To  all  Lovers ,  &c. 

prevail’d  upon  to  engage  in 
this  Work,  in  order  to  make  a 
famous  Italian Majler ,  who 
treats  fo  well  on  this  Subject, 
familiar  to  England ;  and  why 
I  prefume  to  offer  it  to  your 
Protection. 

The  Part,  I  bear  in  it,  is  npt 
enough  to  claim  any  Merit  y 
but  my  endeavouring  to  offer 
to  your  Perufal  what  may 
be  entertaining,  and  of  Ser¬ 
vice,  intitles  me  humbly  to  re¬ 
commend  myfelf  to  your  Fa¬ 
vour  :  Who  am, 

t  >  i  # 

Lad  ies  a nd  Gentlemen, 

Tour  tnoft  devotedY 

And  mojt  obedient 

V  •  M 

.  *  •  *  . 

Humble  ServantY 

*  •  <  #  <  ^ 

J.  E.  Galliard* 
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Prefatory  Difcourie, ' 

GIVING 

Some  Account  of  the  Author. 

i  % 

%  -*  ■  •  „ 

— .  • 

H  IER.  FrancefcoTofi, 
the  Author  of  the 
_  following  Treatife, 
Was  an  Italian ,  and 
a  Singer  of  great  Efteem  and 

O 

Reputation.  He  fpent  the  mod 
part  of  his  Life  in  travelling, 
and  by  that-Mearls  heard  the 

j 

mod  eminent  Singers  in  Eu- 

rope , 


viii  Prefatory  Difcourfe 

rope ,  from  whence,  by  the 
Help  of  his  nice  Tafte,  he 
•  made  the  following  Obferva- 

O 

tions.  Among  his  many  Ex- 
curflons,  his  Curioflty  was 
raifed  to  viflt  England r,  where 
he  reflded  for  fome  time  in 
the  Reigns  of  King  James 
the  Second,  King  William , 
King  George  the  Firft,  and 
the  Beginning  of  his  prefen t 
Majefty’s :  He  dy’d  foon  af¬ 
ter,  having  lived  to  above 
Fourfcore.  He  had  a  great 
deal  of  Wit  and  Vivacity, 
which  he  retained  to  his  lat¬ 
ter  Days.  His  manner  of  Sing¬ 
ing  was  full  of  Expreflion  and 
Paflion  ;  chiefly  in  the  Stile 
of  Chamber-Muflck.  The  befl: 

Per- 


concerning  the  Author,  ix 

Performers  in  his  Time  thought 
themfelves  happy  when  they 
could  have  an  Opportunity  to 
hear  him.  After  he  had  loft 
his  Voice^  he  apply ’d  him- 
felf  more  particularly  to  Com- 
pofition  ;  of  which  he  has  ' 
given  Proof  in  his  Cantata  V, 
which  are  of  an  exquifite 
Tafte,  efpecially  in  the  Re¬ 
citatives,  where  he  excels  in 
the  Pathetick  and  Rxprejfi- 
gu  beyond  any  other.  He 
was  a  zealous  Well- wifher  to 
all  who  diftinguifhed  them¬ 
felves  in  Mufick  ;  but  rigo- 

•  J  O 

ipus  to  thofe  who  abufed  and 
degraded  the  Profeflion.  He 
was  very  much  efteemed  by 
Perfonsof  Rank ;  among  whom 

b  i  the 


x  Prefatory  Difcourfe 

the  late  Earl  of  Peterborough 
was  one,  having  often  met 
him  in  his  Travels  beyond 
Sea;  and  he  was  well  received 
by  his  Lordihip  when  in  Eng¬ 
land  ^  to  Whom  he  dedi¬ 
cated  this  Treatife.  This  a- 
lone  would  be  a  fufficient  In¬ 
dication  of  his  Merit,  his  be- 
ing  taken  Notice  of  by  a  Per- 
fon  of  that  Quality,  and  di- 
llinguifhing  Taile.  The  Em¬ 
peror  fofeph  gave  him  an  ho- 
.  nourable  Employment  in  fome 
part  of  Italy ,  and  the  late 
Arcb-Dutchefs  a  Church-Re¬ 
tirement  in  Flanders ,  where 
he  died.  As  for  his  Obferva - 
tions  and  Se?itiments  on  Sing¬ 
ing,  they  muff  fpeak  for  them- 
.  j  felves  ;  j 


concerning  the  Author,  xf 
felves;  and  the  Tran  flat  ion  of 
them,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  Lovers  of  Mu  lick, 
becaufe  this  particular  Branch 
has  never  been  treated  of  in? 
fo  diflind  and  ample  a  Man¬ 
ner  by  any  other  Author.  B@- 
fldes,  it  has  been  thought  by 
Perfons  of  Judgment,  that  it 
would  be  of  Service  to  make 
the  Sentiments  of  ©ur  Author 
more  univerfally  known,  when 
a  falle  Tafte  in  Muflck  is  lb 


and,  that 


thefe 


Cenfures,  as  they  are  pafled 
by  an  Italian  upon  his  own 
Countrymen,  cannot  but  be 
looked  upon  as  impartial.  It 
is  incon tellable,  that  the  Neg- 
led  of  true  Study,  the  faerie 

b  2  facing: 


xii  Prefatory  Difcourfe 
fie  in  g  the  Beauty  of  the  Voice 
to  a  Number  of  ill-regulated 
Volubilities,  the  neglecting  the 
Pronunciation  and  Exprefiion. 
of  the  Words,  befides  ma¬ 
ny  other  Things  taken  Notice 
of  in  this  Treatife,  are  all 
bad.  The  Studious  will  find, 

that  our  Author’s  Remarks  will 

% 

be  of  Advantage,  not  only  to 
Vocal  Performers,  but  likewife 
to  the  Inftrumental,  where 
Taile  and  a  Manner  are  re¬ 
quired  ;  and  fhew,  that  a 
little  lefs  Fiddling  with  the 
y oice,  and  a  little  more  Sing¬ 
ing  with  the  In  frumenty  would 
be  of  great  Service  to  Both. 
Whofoever  reads  this  Treatife 
with  Application,  cannot  fail 

of 


concerning  the  Author,  xiii; 
of  Improvement  by  it.  It  is- 
Hoped,  that  the  Translation 
will  be  indulged,  if,  notwith- 
(landing  all  pofiible  Gare,  it 
Should  be  defe&ive  in  the  Puri¬ 
ty  of  the  Englifh  Language;1: 
it  being  almofl  impoflible,  (con¬ 
sidering  the  Stile  of  our  Au-  * 
thor,,  which  is  a  little  more; 
figurative  than  the  prefentTafle 
of  the  Englifo  allows  in  their. 
Writings,)  not  to  retain  fome— 
thing  of  the  Idiom  . of  the  O— 
riginal  ;  but  where  the  Senfe 
of  the.  Matter  is  made  plain,, 
the  Stile  may  not  be  thought* 
fo  material,  in  Writings  of  this?- 
Kind..  '  1  . 


Author’s  Dedication 

to  hi  s 

Excellency  the  Earl  of 
Peterborough,  Ge¬ 
neral  of  the  Marines 
of  Great-Britain . 


My 


Lord, 

Should  be  afraid  of 
leaving  the  World; 
under  the  Imputation 
.  ©£ 


XV* 


Dedication. 

of  Ingratitude,  Should  I'  any 
longer  defer  publishing  the  ve¬ 
ry  many  Favours,  which  Tour 
Eordfhip  fo  generouily  has  be*- 
flow’d  on  me  in  Italy ,  in  Ger¬ 
many  ,  in^  Flanders ,  in  England ; 
and  principally  at  your  de¬ 
lightful  Seat  at  Pa?jrons-Green $ 
where  Tour  Lordjhip  having- 
been  plea-fed  to  do  me  the 
Honour  of  imparting  to  me 
your  Thoughts  with  Freedom^ 
I  have  often  had  the  Op¬ 
portunity  of  admiring  your  ex^ 
teniive  Knowledge,  which  al- 
moft  made  me  overlook  the 
Beauty  and  Elegance  of  the 
Place.  The  famous- Tulip-Tree^ 
in  your  Garden  there,  is  not 
Jo  furpriimg  aRarity,  as  the  un¬ 
common  Penetration  of  your 

Judg- 


xvi  Dedication . 

Judgment,  which  has  fome*. 
times  (I  may  fay)  foretold  E— 
vents,  which  have  afterwards 
come  to  pafs.  But  what  Re¬ 
turn  can  I  make  for  fo  great 
Obligations,  wrhen  the  mention¬ 
ing  of  them  is  doing  myfelrT 
an  Honour,,  and  the  very  Ac¬ 
knowledgment  has  the  Appear¬ 
ance  of  Vanity  ?  It  is  better 
therefore  to  treafure  them  ups 
in  my  Heart,  and  remain  re- 
fpecl  fully  filent ;  only  making  ; 
an  humble  Requeft  to  Your  - 
Lordfloip-)  that  you-  will  con- 
defcend  favourably  to  accept 
this  mean.’  Offering  of  my  Ob¬ 
servations  ;  which  I  am  in¬ 
dued  to  make,,  from  the  com¬ 
mon  Duty  which  lies  upon* 
every  ProfefFor  to  prefer  ve  Mu— 

-lick. 


Dedication.  xvii 
jfick  in  its  Perfection ;  and 
upon  Me  in  particular,  for  hav¬ 
ing  been  the  fir  ft,  or  among  the  . 
firft,  of  thofe  who  difcovered 
the  noble  Genius  of  your  patent 
and  generous  Nation  for  it. 
However,  I  fhould  not  have 
prefum’d  to  dedicate  them  to 
a  Hero  adorn’d  with  fuch  glo¬ 
rious  Actions,  if  Singing  was 
not  a  Delight  of  the  Soul,  or  if 
any  one  had  a  Soul  more  fenfi- 
ble  of  its  Charms.  On  which 
account,  I  think,  I  have  a  juft 
Pretence,  to  declare  myfelf, 
with  profound  Obfequioufnefs* 

Your  Lordship^s. 

Moft  humble , 

Mejl  devoted ,  and 
Moji  oblig'd  Servant , 

Pier.  F rancefco  Toll. 


(  xviii  ) 
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L  A  Plain  and  compendious  Method  of  teac-h- 

ing  the  thorough  Bafs  after  the  moft  ra¬ 
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T  H  E 

INTRODUCTION. 


Inventor  of  it 
that  it  was 


HE  Opinions  of  the 
cient  Hiftorians,  on 
Origin  of  Mufick, 
various.  Pliny 
that  Amphion  was  t 
i  the  Grecians  maintain, 
Dionyjius ;  Polybius 
cribes  it  to  the  uircadians  j  Suidas 
Boetius  give  the  Glory  entirely 
Pythagoras  ;  allerting,  that  from  th 
Sound  of  three  Hammers  of  diffe 
rent  Weights  at  a  Smith’s  Forge,  h 
found  out  the  Diatonick ;  after  whi 
Timotheus,  the  Miiefian ,  added 

UH. '  i  a  Chr 


[  *  ] 

.  Chroma  tick,  and  Olympicus,  or  Olym¬ 
pus ,  the  Enharmonick  Scale.  How¬ 
ever,  we  read  in  holy  Writ,  that  Ju- 
bal ,.  of  the  Race  of  Cain ,  fuit  Pater 
Canentium  Cithard  &,  Organo,  the 
Father  of  all  fuch  as  handle  the  Harp 
and  Organ  ;  Inftruments,  in  all  Pro¬ 
bability,  confiding  of  feveral  harmo¬ 
nious  Sounds;  from  whence  one  may 
infer,  Mufick  to  have  had  its  Birth  ve¬ 
ry  foon  after  the  World. 

§  2.  To  fecure  her  from  erring, 
fire  called  to  her  Affiftance  many 
Precepts  of  the  Mathematicks;  and 
from  the  Demonftrations  of  her  Beau¬ 
ties,  by  Means  of  Lines,  Numbers, 
and  Proportions,  fhe  was  adopted  her 
Child,  and  became  a  Science. 

§  3.  It  may  reafonably  be  fup- 
pofed,  that,  during  the  Courfe  of  feve¬ 
ral  thoufand  Years,  Mufick  has  al¬ 
ways  been  the  Delight  of  Mankind  ; 
fince  the  exceifive  Pleafure,  th tLace- 
demonians  received  from  it,  induced 
tint  Republick  to  exile  the  above- 
mentioned  Milefian ,  that  the  Spar- 
ta?7S1  fr$?d  from  their  Effeminacy, 
f  •  -  1  ,  . '  might 


C  3  3 

might  return  again  to  their  old  Oeco- 
nomy.  •  '  : 

§  4.  But,  I  believe,  fhe  never  ap¬ 
peared  with  fo  much  Majefty  as  in  the 
laft  Centuries,  in  the  great  Genius 
of  Palejiina ,  "  whom  fire  left  as  an 
immortal  Example  to  Pofterity.  And, 
in  Truth,  Mufick,  with  the  Sweetnefs 
of  his  Harmony,  arrived  at  fo  high 
a  Pitch,  (begging  Pardon  of  the  emi¬ 
nent  Mailers  of  our  Days)  that  jt 
fhe  was  ranked  only  in  the  Number 
of  Liberal  Arts,  fhe  might  with  juf- 
tice  conteil  the  Pre-eminence. 

4  ^  **'"**.  fc, 

§  4.  When  Arts  and  Sciences  were  re¬ 
trieving  from  the  Barharifm  in  which  they 
were  buried,  Mufick  chiefly  took  its  Rife  in 
Flanders ,  and  the  Compofers  of  Mufick  of  that 
Nation  were  difperfed  all  over  Europe ,  to  the 
Improvement  of  others.  In  Italy  there  aro(e 
from  that  School,  among  feveral  others,  P.  Alif, 
Palejiina.  a  Genius  fo  extraordinary,  that  he 
is  looked  upon  as  the  Raphael  among  the  Mu- 
ficians.  He  lived  in  Pope  Leo  the  Tenth’s 
Time  ;  and  no  Mufick,  that  we  know  of,  is 
performed  at  the  Pope’s  Chapel,  to  this  Day, 
but  of  hisCompofition,  except  the  famous  Mife- 
rere  of  Allegri ,  who  liv’d  a  little  time  after  Pa - 
lejiina.  ,  - 

A  2  §  5- 
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§  5*  A  flrong  Argument  offers 
ltfelf  to  me,  from  that  wonderful 
Impreffion,  that  in  fo  diflinguifhed  -a 
Manner  is  made  upon  our  Souls  by 
Mufick,  beyond  all  other  Arts  which 
leads  us  to  believe,  that  it  is  part  of 
that  Bleffednefs  which  is  enjoyed  in 
Paradife. 

§  6.  Having  premifed  thefe  Ad¬ 
vantages,  the  Merit  of  the  Singer 
fhould  likewife  be  diflinguifhed,  by 
reafon  of  the  particular  Difficulties 
that  attend  him  :  Let  a  Singer  have  a 
Fund  of  Knowledge  fufficient  to  per¬ 
form  readily  any  of  the  mod  difficult 
Compofitions ;  let  him  have,  befides, 
an  excellent  Voice,  and  know  how 
to  ufe  it  artfully  j  he  will  not,  for  all 
that,  deferve  a  Character  of  Diflinc- 
tion,  if  he  is  wanting  in  a  prompt 
Variation  ;  a  Difficulty  which  other 
Arts  are  not  liable  to. 

§  7.  Finally,  I  fay,  that  Poets, 

Painters, 

§  7.  Our  Author  feems  to  be  a  little  too  par^ 
tial  in  Favour  of  the  Singer,  all  momentary  Pro* 
du&ions  being  the  fame  ;  though  it  mult  be  al¬ 
lowed 


[  5  ] 

a  •> 

Painters,  Sculptors,  and  even  Com- 
pofers  of  Mufick,  before  .they  ex- 
pofe  their  Works  to  the  Publick,  have 
all  the  Time  requifite  to  mend  and  po- 
liffi  them  :  but  the  Singer  that  com- 
mits  an  Error  has  no  Remedy;  for 
the  Fault  is  committed,  and  paft  Cor¬ 
rection. 


§  8.  We  may  then  guefs  at, 
but  cannot  defcribe,  how  great  the 
Application  mud  be  of  one  who  is 
obliged  not  to  err,  in  unpremeditated 
Productions ;  and  to  manage  a  Voice, 
always  in  Motion,  conformable  to  the 
Rules  of  an  Art  that  is  fo  difficult. 
I  confefs  ingenuoufly,  that  every  time 
I  refleCt  oh  the  lnfufficiency  of  many 
Matters,  and  the  infinite  Abufes  they 
introduce,  which  render  the  Applica¬ 
tion  and  Study  of  their  Scholars  inef¬ 
fectual,  I  cannot  but  wonder,  that 

■  ft  ~  *  *  ’  A  : 

among  fp  many  Profefiors  of  the  firft 
Rank,  who  have  written  fo  amply  on 


lowed,  that  by  reafon  of  the  Expreffion  of  the 
Words,  any  Error  iii  Singing  will  be  more  ca® 
p  tal,  than  if  the  lame  were  committed  on  an 

fnftramen'.  . 

A.  3  v  -  '  Mufick 
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Mufick  in  almoft  all  its  Branches, 
there  has  never  been  one,  at  leaf!  that 
I  have  heard  of,  who  has  undertaken 
to  explain  in  the  Art  of  Singing,  any 
thing  more  than  the  firft  Elements, 
known  to  all,  concealing  the  molt  ne- 
cefiary  Rules  for  Singing  well.  It  is 
no  Excufe  to  fay,  that  the  Compofers 
intent  on  Compofition,  the  Performers 
on  Inftruments  intent  on  their  Per¬ 
formance,  fhould  not  meddle  with 
what  concerns  the  Singer ;  for  I  know 
fome  very  capable  to  undeceive  thole 
who  may  think  fo.  The  incompara¬ 
ble  Zarlino ,  in  the  third  part  of  his 
Harmonick  Inftitution,  chap.  46.  juft 
began  to  inveigh  againft  thofe,  who 
in  his  time  fung  with  fome  Defedts, 
but  he  flopp’d)  and  I  am  apt  to  believe, 
had  he  gone  farther,  his  Documents, 
though  grown  mufty  in  two  Centu¬ 
ries,  might  be  of  Service  to  the  refin¬ 
ed  Tafte  of  this  our  prefent  time. 
But  a  more  juft  Reproof  is  due  to  the 
Negligence  of  many  celebrated  Sing¬ 
ers,  who,  having  a  fuperiorKnowledge, 
can  the  lefs  juftify  their  Silence,  even 

under 
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under  the  Title  of  Modefty,  which 
ceafes  to  be  a  Virtue,  when  it  deprives 
the  Publick  of  an  Advantage.  Mov¬ 
ed  therefore,  not  by  a  vain  Ambition, 
but  by  the  Hopes  of  being  of  Service 
to  feveral  Profeflors,  I  have  determin¬ 
ed,  not  without  Reludtance,  to  be  the 
firft  to  exppfe  to  the  Eye  of  the 
World  thefe  my  few  Obfervations  ; 
my  only  End  being  (if  I  fucceed) 
to  give  farther  Infight  to  the  Mafter, 
the  Scholar,  and  the  Singer. 

§  9.  I  will,  in  the  firft  Place, 
endeavour  to  fhew  the  Duty  of  a 
Mafter,  how  to  inftrudt  a  Beginner 
well ;  fecondly,  what  is  required  of 
the  Scholar;  and,  laftly,  with  more 
mature  Reflections,  to  point  out  the 
way  to  a  moderate  Singer,  by  which 
he  may  arrive  at  greater  Perfection. 
Perhaps,  my  Enterprize  maybe  term’d 
rath,  but  if  the  Effedts  fhould  not  an- 
fwer  my  Intentions,  I  fhall  at  leaft  in¬ 
cite  fome  other  to  treat  of  it  in  a  more 
ample  and  corredt  Manner. 

§  1  o.  If  any  fhould  fay,  I  might 
be  difpenfed  with  for  not  publifhing 

Things 
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Things  already  known  to  every  Pro- 
fefl'or,  he  might  perhaps  deceive  him- 
ielf ;  for  among  thefe  Obfervations 
there  are  many,  which  as  I  have  ne¬ 
ver  heard  them  made  by  any  body 
elfe,  I  fhall  look  upon  as  my  own : 
and  fiich  probably  they  are,  from 
their  not  being  generally  known. 
Let  them  therefore  take  their  Chance, 
for  the  Approbation  of  thofe  that  have 
Judgment  and  Tade. - 

§  ii.  It  would  be  needlefs  to 
fay,  that  verbal  Indrudtions  can  be  of 
no  Ufe  to  Singers,  any  farther  than  to 
prevent  ’em  from -falling  into  Errors, 
and  that  it  is  Practice  only  can  fet  them 
right.  Ho wever,  from  the  S uccefs  of 
thefe,  I  fhall  be  encouraged  to  go  on 
to  make  new  Difcoveries  for  the  Ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  Profeffion,  or  (afham’d, 
but  not  furpriz’d)  I  will  bear  it  pati¬ 
ently,  if  Mafters  with  their  Names  to 
their  Criticifm  fhould  kindly  publish 
my  Ignorance,  that  I  may  be  unde¬ 
ceiv’d,  and  thank  them. 

§  12.  But  though  it  is  my  De- 
fign  to  demondrate  a  great  Number 

of 
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of  Abufes  and  Defedts  of  the  Moderns 
to  be  met  with  in  the  Republick  of 
Mufick,  in  order  that  they  may  be 
corrected  (if  they  can  ;)  I  would  not 
have  thofe,  who  for  want  of  Genius, 
or  through  Negligence  in  their  Study, 
could  not,  or  would  not  improve 
themfelves,  imagine,  that  out  of  Ma¬ 
lice  I  have  painted  all  their  Imperfec¬ 
tions  to  the  Life;  for  I  folemnly 
pro  ted,  that  though  from  my  too 
great  Zeal  I  attack  their  Errors  with¬ 
out  Ceremony,  I  have  a  Refpedt  for 
their  Perfons ;  having  learned  from  a 
Spanijh  Proverb,  that  Calumny  re¬ 
coils  back  on  the  Author.  But  Chrif- 
tianity  fays  fomething  more.  I  fpeak 
in  general ;  but  if  fometimes  I  am 
more  particular,  let  it  be  known,  that 
I  copy  from  no  other  Original  than 
myfelf,  where  there  has  been,  and  dill 
is,  Matter  enough  to  criticize,  with¬ 
out  looking  for  it  elfevvhere. 


CHAP. 


Observations  for  one  'who  teaches 

a  Soprano.  * 


HE  Faults  in  Singing  infi¬ 
ll  u  ate  themfelves  fo  eafily 
into  the  Minds  of  young 
Beginners,  and  there  are 

fuch 


*  The  Author  directs  this  for  the  Inftruftion 
of  a  Soprano ,  or  a  treble  Voice,  becaufe  Youth 
pofTefTes  that  Voice  moftly,  and  that  is  the  Age 
when  they  fhould  begin  to  ftudy  Mufick.  It 
may  not  be  amifs  to  mention,  that  the  Soprano 
is  moft  apt  to  perform  the  Things  required  by 
our  Author,  and  that  every  different  Scale  of 
Voice  has  fomething  peculiarly  relative  to  its 
Kind  as  its  own  Property  ;  for  a  Soprano  has 
generally  moft  Volubility,  and  becomes  it  bell ; 

and 
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fuch  Difficulties  in  correcting  them, 
when  grown  into  an  Habit,  that  it 
were  to  be  wilh’d,  the  ableft 
Singers  would  undertake  the  Talk  of 
Teaching,  they  belt  knowing  how 
to  conduct  the  Scholar  from  the  ifirft 
Elements  to  Perfection,  But  there 
being  none,  (if  I  miftake  not)  but 
who  abhor  the  Thoughts  of  it,  we 
muftreferve  them  for  thofe  Delica¬ 
cies  of  the  Art,  which  enchant  the 
Soul. 

§  2.  Therefore  the  firlt  Rudi¬ 
ments  necefiarily  fall  to  a  Matter  of 
a  lower  Rank,  till  the  Scholar  can 
ling  his  part  at  Sight ;  whom  one 
would  at  leaft  with  to  be  an  honeft 
Man,  diligent  and  experienced,  with¬ 
out  the  DefeCts  of  tinging  through 
the  Note,  or  in  the  Throat,  and  that 

and  alfo  equally  the  Pathetick.  The  Contr9 Al¬ 
to  more  of  the  Pathetick  than  the  Volubility ; 
the  Tenor  lefs  of  the  Pathetick,  but  more  of  the 
Volubility  than  the  Contr’ Alio ,  though  not  fo 
much  as  the  Soprano .  The  Bafs ,  in  general 
more  pompous  than  any,  but  fhould  not  be  fo 
boifterous  as  now  too  often  pra&ifed. 

3 


he 
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he  have  a  Command  of  Voice,  fome 
Glimpfe  of  a  good  Tatte,  able-  to 
make  himlelf  underflood  with  Eafe, 
a  perfect  Intonation,  and  a  Patience 
to  endure  the  fevere  Fatigue  of  a  moil 
tirefome  Employment. 

§  3.  Let  a  Matter  thus  qualified, 
hefore  he  begins  his  Inttrudtions,  read 
the  four  Verfes  of  Virgil ,  Sic  rcos  non 
rcobisi  &c.  *  for  they  feem  to  be  made 

on 

§  3.  Bv  this  Section,  and  moflly  through¬ 
out  the  Work,  one  fees,  the  Author  cal¬ 
culated  this  Treatife  chiefly  for  the  Advantage 
of  Profeflors  of  Mufick  ;  but,  notwithftanding, 
it  appears  in  feveral  Places,  that  his  Intention 
is,  that  all  Loveis  of  Mufick  fhould  alfo  be  the 
better  for  it. 

*  TheExplanation  of  Sic  vcs  non  vobis,  £5 1c.  for 
the  Satisfaction  ofthofe  who  do  not  perfectly  remem¬ 
ber  it. 

Virgil  having  compofed  a  Diftich,  containing 
the  Praife  of  Auguftus ,  and  a  Compliment  on 
his  good  Fortune,  fixed  it  on  the  Palace  Gate, 
without  any  Name  fubferib’d.  Auguftus  mak¬ 
ing  drift  Enquiry  after  the  Author,  and  Virgil's 
'Modefty  not  inhering  him  to  own  the  Verfes, 
one  Pa  thy  Hus ,  a  Poet  of  a  mean  Reputation, 
owned  himfelf  the  Author,  and  received  Honour 
and  Teward  from  the  Emperor.  Vugd,  fome- 

what 
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on  f*urpofe  :for  him  ,  and  after  hav~" 
ing  confidered  them  well,  let  him 
•  confult 

what  ficandalized  at  this  Accident,  fixed  an 
Hemiftich  in  thefeWords  [Sic  vos  non  vobis)  four 
times  repeated  under  the  other,  where  he  had 
placed  the  former  Verfes.  The  Emperor  was 
'as  diligent  to  have  thefe  Hemiftichs  filled  up, 
but  no-body  appearing  to  doit,  at  length  Virgil 
ftipplied  them  thus : 

•  - 

Ho s  ego  Verficulos feci ,  tulit  alter  Honor es  ; 

Sic  vo,s  non  vobis  nidificatis  aves. 

Sic  vos  non  vobis  veller  a  fertis  oves. 

Sic  vos  non  vobis  mellificatis  apes . 

Sic  vos  non  vobis  fertis  aratra  boves • 

i.  e.  Thefe  Verfes  I  made,  but  another 
taken  the  Applaufe  of  them. 

So  ye  Birds  build  not  your  Nejls 
For  your f elves. 

So  ye  Sheep  bear  not  your  TVool 
For  your  fives. 

So  ye  Bees  make  not  your  Honey 
For  yourf elves. 

So  ye  Oxen  fubmit  to  the  Plow 
Not  for  ycurfelves. 

Upon  this  DifcOvery,  Bathillus  became  thi 
Ridicule  of  Rome*  and  Virgil  acquired  a  double 
Reputation* 


B 


The 
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-confult  his  Refolution  ;  becauie  (t®  1 
•■fpeak  plainly)  it  is  mortifying  to  help  s 
^another  to  Affluence,  and  be  in  want  j 
ofithimfelf.  If  the  Singer  fhould 
•make  his  Fortune,  it  is  ftmt  juft  the 
M  after,  to  whom  it  has  been  owing,  , 
.fflould  be  alfo  a  Sharer  in  it.  1 

§  4.  But  above  all,  let  -him 
hear  with  a  difinterefted  Ear,  whether  j 
the  Perfon  delirous  to  learn  hath  a  ] 
Voice,  and  a  Difpofition ;  that  .he  ■ 
may  not  be  obliged  to  give  a  ftridt  Ac-  3 
count  to  Ood,  of  the  Parent’s  Money  i 
ill  fpent,  and  the  Injury  done  to  the  , 
Child,  by  the  irreparable  Lois  of  Time,  ] 

The  Difticli,  which  Bathi Hus  claim’d  for  hie,  j 
was  this:  .  fl 

~  Nccfe  piuit  teta ,  redewit  fpetfacula  marie  ^ 

Divifum  Imftrium  cum  Jove  Ccefar  baiet. 

m 

7.  e.  It  rain’d  all  Night ;  in  the  Morning 
the  publick  Shews  return  :  Jove  and  Ceefar  di¬ 
vide  the  Rule  of  -the  W orld.  1 

The  Compliment  is,  that  .Cesjdr  deilgning 
to  exhibit  Sports  to  the  People,  though  the  pre-  J 
ceding  Night  was  rainy  and  ■npromifing,  yet 
fuch  Weather  returned  with  the  Morning,  as  j 
did  not  diian^oint  the  Solemnity. 

W  :  which 
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which  might  have  been1  more  profita-- 
bly  employed  in  fome  other  Profeflion^ 
I-  do  not  fpeak-  at  random.  The 
ancient  Mailers  made  a  Diftindtion- 
between  the  Rich,  that  learn’d  Mu- 
fick  as  an  Accompliihment,  and  the. 
Poor,  who  ftudied  it  for  a  Livelihood,* 
Thefirft  they  inftrudted  oat  of  Inte- 
reft,  and  the-  latter  out  of  Charity, 
if  they  difcovered  a  Angular  Talent. 
Very-few  modern  Mailers  refufe  Scho¬ 
lars  ;  and,  provided  they-  are  paid,-, 
little  do  they  care  if  their  Greedinefs 
ruins  the.  Profeffion, 

§  5 .  Gentlemen  Mailers !  Italy 
hears  no  more  fuch  exquilite  Voices 
as  in  Times  pall,  particularly  among, 
the  Women, ,  and  to  the  Shame  of  the 
Guilty  I’ll  tell-the  Reafon  :  The  Ig¬ 
norance  of  the  Parents  does  not  let 
them  perceive  the  Badnefs  of  the  Voice 
of  their  Children,  as  their  Neceffity 
makes  them  believe,  that  to  ling  and 
grow  rich  is  one  and  the  fame  Thing,, 
and  to  learn  Mufick,  it  is  enough  to 
have  a  pretty  Face:  “  Can  you  make 
'' any  thing ■  of  her  t" 

B  2  §  6, 
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§  6.  You  may,  perhaps,  teach  them 

with  their  Voice - Modefty  will 

not  permit  me  to  explain  myfolf  far-, 
ther. 

§  7.  The  Matter  mutt  want  Huma-. 
nity.  if  he  advifes  a  Scholar  to  do  any 
thing  to  the  Prejudice  of  the  Soul, 

§  8.  From  the  firft  Lettbn  to  the 
laft,  let  the  Matter  remember,  that 
he  is  anfwerable  for  any  Omiffion  in. 
his  Inftru&ions,  and  for  the  Errors  he 
did  not  correct. 

§  9.  Let  him  be  moderately  fe-. 
vere,  making  himfelf  fear’d,  but  not 
hated.  X  know,  it  is  not  eafy  to  find: 
the  Mean  between  Severity  and-Mild-. 
nefs,  but  I  know  alfo,  that  both 
Extremes  are  bad  :  Too  great  Seve-. 
rity  creates  Stubbornnefs,  andtoo  great 
Mildnefs  Contempt. 

§  10.  I  fhall  not  fpeak  of  the 
Knowledge  of  the  Notes,  of  their 
Value,  of  TimOi  of  Faufes,  of,  the. 
Accidents,  nor  of  other  fuch  trivial 
Beginnings,  becaufe  they  are  gene-- 
foily  known. 
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§  ii.  Befides  the  C  Cliff,  let  th&" 
Scholar  be  inftrudted  in  all  the  others 
Cliffs,  and  in  all  their  Situations,  that; 
he  may-  not  be  liable*. to  what  often* 
happens  to  fome  Singers,'1  who,  in*1* 
Compofitions-  Alla  Capell'a  *,  know 
not  how  to  diftinguilh  the  Mi  from- 
the  Fa,  without  the  Help  of  ‘the  Or-- 
gan,-  for  want* .  of  the*.  Knowledge  ojf 
the  G  Cliff ;  from  whence  fuch  Dif- 
cordancies  arife  in  divine  Service,  that 
it  is  a  Shame  for  thofe  who  grow  old* 
in  their  Ignorance.  I  muff'  be  fo  fin- 
cere  to  declare,*,  .that  whoever  does  not 
give  fuchefiential  Inff ructions,  tranf- 
grefles  out  of  Omifiion,  or  out  of  Ig-;- 
norance.  . 

§  .12.  Next  let  him  learn  to  read- 
tliofe  in  B .  Mo  He,-  efpecially  .  in  thofe. 

'  ;  >  -Com-. 

Seif.  ir.  Seven  Clifts  neceffary  to  be  known. 
Pl«  i.  Numb.  i.  By  the  Help  of  thefe  Cliffs 
any.  Line  or  Space  may  be  -what  Note  yea ,« 
pleafe.  PJ.  I.  Numb.  2. 

*  : -Alla  Cape  Ha  ^  Church- Mufick,  where  the  “ 
Flats  and  Sharps  are  not  mark'd! 

§  12.  It  is  neceffary  to  underftand  the  Sot- 
Fa  ii g,  and  its  Rules,  which  fliew  where  the 

B  3  ,  two  4 
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Competitions  that  have  four  Flats: 
at  the  Cliff,  and  which  on  the  fixth 
of  the  Bafs  require  for  the  moft 
part  an  accidental  Flat,  that  the  Scho-  . 
lar.  may  find  in  them  the  Mi,  which, 
is. not  fo  eafy  to  one  who  has  tiudied 
but  little,  and  thinks  that  all  the  Notes . 
with  a  Flat  are  called  Fa  :  •  for  if  that  - 
were  true,  it  would  be  fuperfluous., 

that  the  Notes  fhould  be  fix,  when 

■  *  *  >  ■  ’ 

five  ol  them  have  the  time  Denomi-. 

*  .  %  \ 

nation.  The  French  ufe  feven,  and, 
by  that  additional  Name,  fave  their 
Scholars  the  T rouble  of  learning  the 
Mutations  afeending  or  defeending; 
but  we  Italians  have  but  Ut,  Re,  Mi, 
Fa,  Solx  La ;  Notes  which  equally 
fuffice  throughout  alL  the  Keys,  to, 

one  who  knows  how  to  read  them  *. 

*.  ’  «  .  *  ‘  ‘  ».'.■*  '  • 

two  Semitones  lie  in  each  O&ave,  PI.  I.  Numb. 

3.  Where  Flats  or  Sharps  are  marked  at  the 
Cliff,  the  Rule  is,  if  one  Flat,  That  is  Fa\  if 
more  Flats,  the  laft.  If  one  Sharp,  That  is  Mi\ 
if  more  Sharps,  the  laft. 

*  His  Meaning  is,  that  th t  French  are  not  in  . 
the  right.  *  - 


*  §'  1 3  •  Lct  the  Matter  do  liis  ut- 
moft,  to  make  the.  Scholar  hit  andl 
found  the  Notes  perfe&ly  in  Tune  in* 
Sol-Fa-m<g.  One,  who  has  not  a  good . 
Ear*-  fhould  not  undertake  either  to  > 
inttrudh  or  to  fing  5  it  being  ;  intole¬ 
rable  to ,  hear  a  V oice  perpetually  rife 
and  fall;  difcordantly.  Let  the  In- 
ftrudtor  retted:  on  it ;  for  one  that  lings  s 
out  of  T une  lofes .  all  his  other  Per-, 
fedtions.  I  can  .  truly,  fay,  that,  ex¬ 
cept  in  feme  few  Profefibrs,  the  mo¬ 
dern  Intonation  is  very  bad. 

§  14.  In  the  Sol  Fa- ing,  let  him  en¬ 
deavour  to  gain  by  Degrees  the  high  , 
Notes,  that  by  the  Help  of  this  Ex- 
ercife  he  may  acquire  as  much  Com- 
pafs  of  the  Voice  as  poffible.  Let  him 
take  care,  however,  that  the  higher 
the  Notes,  the  more  it  is  neceflary  to 
touch  them  .  with  Softnels,  to  avoid 
Screaming. 

§15 -  He  ought,  to  make  hfm  hit  ■ 
the  Semitones  according  to  the  true 
Rules.  Every  one  knows  not  that  there 

is 
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ss  a  Semitone  Major  and  Minor  *,  be- 
caul'e  the  Difference  cannot  be  known 
bv  an  Organ  or  Harpfichord,  if  the  . 
Keys  of  the  Inftrument  are  not  fplit.:. 
A  Tone,  that  gradually  paffes  to  ano¬ 
ther,  is  divided  into  ninfi-  almoft  im¬ 
perceptible  Intervals,  which  are  called r- 
Comma’s,-  five  of  which  conftitute; 
the  Semitone  Major,  and  four  the. 
Minor.'  Some  are  of  Opinion,  that^ 
there  are  no  more  than  feven,  and  that" 
the  greateft  Number  of  the  one  half 
conftitutes  the  firft,  and  the  lefs  the* 
fecond ;  but  this  does  not  fatisfy  my  • 
weak  Understanding,  for  the  Ear 
would  find  no  Difficulty  to  diilinguifh. 
the  feventh  part  of  a  Tone;  whereas* 
it  meets  with  a  very,  great  one  to  di-> 
flinguifh  the  ninth.  If  one  -  were 
continually  to  fing  only  to  thole  above-- 
mention’d  Inftruments,  this  Know¬ 
ledge  might  be  unneceffary ;  but  fince 
the  time  that  Gompofers  introduced 

the  Cuftom  of  crowding  the  Opera’s 

% 

*  See  §  2.  and  the  following,  in  Chap.  III. 
where  the  Difficulty  of  the  Semitone  Major  and 
Minor  are  cleared. 

I ,  <  with 
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with-  a  vaft  Number  of  Songs  ac¬ 
companied  with  Bow-Inftruments,  it 
becomes  fo  necelTary,  that  if  a  So¬ 
prano  was  to  fmg  D  fharp,  like  E 
flat,  a  nice  Ear  will  find  he  is  out 
of  Tune,  becaufe  this  laft  rifes.  Who¬ 
ever  is  not  fatisfied  in  this,  let  him 
read  thofe  Authors  who  treat  of  it,, 
and  let  him  confult  the  beft  Perform¬ 
ers  on  the  Violin.  In  the  middle- 
parts,  however,  it  is  not  fo  eafy  to, 
diitinguifh  the  Difference ;  tho’  l  am, 
of  Opinion,  that  every  thing  that  is 
divifible,  is  to  be  diftinguilhed.  Of 
thefe  two  Semitones,  I’ll,  fpeak  more; 
amply  in  the  Chapter  of  th zAppoggia-- 
tura ,  that  the  one  may  not  be  con-., 
founded  with  the  other. 

§  1 6.  Let  him  teach  the.  Scholar- 
to  hit  the  Intonation  of  any  Interval; 
in  the  Scale  perfectly  and  readily, 
and  keep  him  ftridlly  to  this  impor¬ 
tant  Leflfbn,  if  he  is  defirous  he  fhould, 
fing  with  Readinefsin  a  Ihort  time. 

§17.  If  the  Mafter  does  not  un¬ 
derhand  Compofition,  let  him  pro¬ 
vide,  himfelf  with  good 


Examples  of 
"  Sol- 
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Sdl-Pa-i ng  in  divers  Stiles,  which  in— 
fenfibly  lead  from  the  molt  eafy.to  the 
more  difficult,  according  as  he  finds; 
the  Scholar  improves  ^  with  this  Cau¬ 
tion,  that  however  difficult,  they  may, 
be  always  natural  and  agreeable,  to  in¬ 
duce  the  Scholar  to  ttudy  with  Plea— 
hire. 


§  1 8.  Let  the  Matter  attend  with} 
great  Care  to  the  Voice  of  the  Scholar, 
which,  whether  it  be  di  Petto,  or  di 
Pefla,  fhouki  always  come-,  forth  neat, 
and  clear,  without,  paffing  thro’  the. 
Nofe,  or  being  choaked  in  the  Throaty 
which  are  two  the  moft  horrible  De¬ 
feats  in  a  Singer,  and  paft  all  Remedy-, 
if  once  grown  into  a  Habit, . 

§  19.  The  little  Experience  of  foma 
that  teach  to  Sol-fa ,  obliges  -  the  Scho- 


§  18.'  Voce  di- Petto  is  a  full  ;  Voice,  which; 
comes  from  the  Breaft  by  Strength,  .and  is  the 
njott  foncrous  and.  exprefiive.  Voce  di  Tejla 
comes  more  from  the  Throat,  than  from  the 
Breaft,  and  is  capable  of  more  Volubility^ 
F.al/etto  is  a  feigned  Voice,  which  is  entirely 
formed  in  the  Throat,  .has  more  Volubility 
than  any,  but  of  no  Subftance. 
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dar  to  hold  out  the  Semibreves  with 
Force  on  the  higheft. Notes  ;  the  Con- 
fequence  of  which  is,  that  the  Glands 
of  the  Throat  become  daily  more 
•and  more  inflamed,  and  if  the  Scholar 
-lofes  not  his  Health,  he  lofes  the  tre¬ 
mble  Voice. 

§  2e.  Many  Maftersput  their  Scho¬ 
lars  to  fing  th nContr'  Alto,  not  know¬ 
ing  how  to  help  them  to  the  Falj'et - 
■to,  or  to  avoid  the  Trouble  of  finding 
it. 

§  21.  A  diligent  Mafter,  knowing 
rhat  a  Soprano ,  without  the  Falj'et  to, 
•is  conflrained  to  ling  within  the  nar¬ 
row  Compafs  of  a  few  Notes,  ought 
-not  only  to  endeavour  t-o  help  him 
-to  it,  but  alfo  to  leave  no  Means  un¬ 
tried,  fot©  unite  the  feigned  and  the 
natural  Voice,  that  they  may  not  be 
•diftinguilhed  i  for  if  they  do  not  per¬ 
fectly  -unite,  the  V oice  will  be  of  di¬ 
vers  *  Regillers,and  mull  confequently 
lofe  its  Beauty.  The  Extent  of  the 

§  2i.  *  Regijlev,  a  Term  taken  fiom  the  dif¬ 
ferent  Stops  of  an  Organ. 


full 
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full  natural  Voice  terminates  general¬ 
ly  upon  the  fourth  Space,  which  is  C  -, 
■or  on  the  fifth  Line,  which  is  D  ; 
and  there  the  feigned  Voice  becomes 
ofUfe,  as  well  in  going  up  to  the 
high  Notes,  as  returning  to  the  na¬ 
tural  Voice  ;  the  Difficulty  confifis  in 
uniting  them.  Let  the  Matter  there¬ 
fore  confider,  of  what  Moment  the 
Correction  of  this  DefeCt  is,  which 
ruins  the  Scholar  if  he  overlooks  it. 
Among  the  Women,  one  hears  fome- 
times  a  Soprano  entirely  di  Petio,  but 
among  the  Male  Sex  it  would  be 
•a.  great  Rarity,  fhould  they  preferve 
it  after  having  paft  the  Age  of  Puber- 
tw  Whoever  would  be  curious  to 
diicover  the  feigned  Voice  of  one  who 
has  the  Art  to  difguife  it,  let  him  take 
Notice,  that  theArtitt  founds  theVow- 
el  /,  or  e,  with  more  Strength  and  lefs 
Fatigue  than  the  Vowel  ay  on  the 
high  N otes. 

§  22.  The  Voce  di  Tefta  has  a  great 
Volubility,  more  of  the  high  than  the 
lower  Notes,  and  has  a  quick  Shake, 

but 
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but  fubjeCt  to  be  loft  for  want  of 
Strength. 

§  23.  Let  the  Scholar  be  obliged 
to  pronounce  the  Vowels  diftinCtly, 
that  they  may  be  heard  for  fuch  as 
they  are.  Some  Singers  think  to  pro¬ 
nounce  the  firft,  and  vou  hear  the 
lecond  j  if  the  Fault  is  not  the  Maf- 
ter’s,  it  is  of  thofe  Singers,  who  are 
fcarce  got  out  of  their  firft  LefTons  j 
they  ftudy  to  ling  with  Affectation, 
as  if  afhamed  to  open  their  Mouths  5 
others,  on  the  contrary,  ftretching 
theirs  too  much,  confound  thefe  two 
Vowels  with  the  fourth,  making  it 
impoftible  to  comprehend  whether 
they  have  faid  Balia  or  Bella ,  Sefjo 
or  Sajo,  Mare  or  More. 

§  24.  He  fhould  always  make  the 
S  holar  fing  ftanding,  that  the  Voice 
may  have  all  its  Organization  free. 

'  §  25.  Let  him  take  care,  whilft  he 
fings,  that  he  get  a  graceful  Pofture, 
and  make  an  agreeable  Appearance. 

§  26.  Let  him  rigoroufly  corredt  all 
Grimaces  and  Tricks  of  the  Head,  of 
the  Body,  and  particularly  of  the 
..  C  Mouth  j 
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Mouth  ;  which  ought  to  be  compofed 
in  a  Maimer  (if  the  Senfe  of  the 
Words  permit  it)  rather  inclined  to  a 
Smile,  than  too  much  Gravity. 

§  27.  Let  him  always  ufe  the  Scho¬ 
lar  to  the  Pitch  of  Lombardy ,  and  not 
that  of  Rome-,  not  only  to  make  him 
acquire  and  preferve  the  high  Notes, 
but  alfo  that  he  may  not  find  it 
troublefome  when  he  meets  with  In- 
ftruments  that  are  tun’d  high;  the 
Pain  of  reaching  them  not  only  affect¬ 
ing  the  Hearer,  but  the  Singer.  Let 
the  Matter  be  mindful  of  this;  for  as 
Age  advances,  fo  the  Voice  declines  ; 
and,  in  Progrefs  of  Time,  he  will  ei¬ 
ther  fing  a  Contr'Alto ,  or  pretending 
itill,  out  of  a  foolifh  Vanity,  to  the 
Name  of  a  Soprano ,  he  will  be  obliged 
to  make  Application  to  every  Compo- 
fer,  that  the  Notes  may  not  exceed 
the  fourth  Space  (viz.  G)  nor  the 
Voice  hold  out  on  them.  If  all  thofe, 
who  teach  the  firft  Rudiments,  knew 

§  27.  The  Pitch  of  Lombardy,  or  Venice,  is 
fomething  more  than  half  a  Tone  higher  than 
at  Rome, 

how 
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how  to  make  ufe  of  this  Rule,  and 
to  unite  the  feigned  to  the  natural 
Voice,  there  would  not  be  now  fo 
great  a  Scarcity  of  Soprano's. 

§  28.  Let  him  learn  to  hold  out 
the  Notes  without  a  Shrillnefs  like  a 
Trumpet,  or  trembling  and  if  at 
the  Beginning  he  made  him  hold  out 
every  Note  the  length  of  two  Bars, 
the  Improvement  would  be  the  great¬ 
er  ;  other  wife,  from  the  natural  incli¬ 
nation  that  the  Beginners  have  to 
keep  the  Voice  in  Motion,  and  the 
Trouble  in  holding  it  out,  he  will 
get  a  Habit,  and  not  be  able  to  fix  if, 
and  will  become  fubjed:  to  a  FJutt’ring 
in  the  Manner  of  all  thofe  that  fing 
in  a  very  bad  T afte. 

§  29.  In  the  fame  LefTons,  let  him 
teach  the  Art  to  put  forth  the  Voice, 
which  confifts  in  letting  it  fwell  by 
Degrees  from  the  fofteft  Piano  to  the 
loudeft  Forte,  and  from  thence  with 
the  fame  Art  return  from  the  Forte 
to  the  Piano.  A  beautiful  Mejfa  di 

C  2  Vocet 
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Voce,  *  from  a  Singer  that  ufes  it 
fparingly,  and  only  on  the  open  Vow¬ 
els,  can  never  fail  of  having  an  ex- 
quifite  Effect.  Very  few  of  the  pre-. 
fent  Singers  find  it  to  their  Taite, 
either  from  the  Inftability  of  their 
Voice,  or  in  order  to  avoid  all:  Man¬ 
ner  of  Refemblance  of  the  odious 
Ancients.  It  is,  however,  a  manifeft 
Injury  they  do  to  the  Nightingale, 
who  was  the  Origin  of  it,  and  the 
only  thing  which  the  Voice  can  well 
imitate.  But  perhaps  they  have  found 
lome  other  of  the  feathered  Kind  wor¬ 
thy  their  Imitation,  that  fings  quite 
after  the  New  Mode. 

§  30.  Let  the  Mafter  never  be  tired 
in  making  the  Scholar  Sol-fa ,  as  long 
as  he  finds  it  neceffary  j  for  if  he  fhould 

§  29.  *  A  MeJJa  di  Voce  is  the  holding  out 
and  fwelling  a  Note.  Vida  PI.  I.  Numb.  4. 
This  being  a  Term  of  Art,  it  is  neceffary  to  ufe 
.  it,  as  well  as  Piayio  for  foft,  and  Forte  for  loud. 
N.  B.  Our  Author. recommends  here  to  ufe  any 
Grace  fparingly,  which  he  does  in  feveral  other 
Places,  and  with  Reafon  ;  for  the  fineft  Grace 
too  often  repeated  grows  tirefome. 


let 
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let  him  fing  upon  theVowels  too  fbon-j 
he  knows  not  how  to  inftrudt. 

§  31.  Next,  let  him  ftudy  on  the 
three  open  Vowels,  particularly  on 
the  fir  ft,  but  not  always  upon  the 
lame,  as  is  pradtifed  now-a-clays  ;  ill 
order,  that  from  this  frequent  Exer- 
cife  he  may  not  confound  one  with 
the  other,  and  that  from  hence  he 
may  the  eafier  come  to  the  ule  of 
the  Words. 

§32.  The  Scholar  having  now 
made  fome  remarkable  Progrefs,  the 
Inftrudtor  may  acquaint  him  with  the 
firft  Embellishments  of  the  Art, 
which  are  the  Appoggiatura' s  *  (to  be 
Ipoke  of  next)  and  apply  them  to  the 
Vowels. 

§  33.  Let  him  learn  the  Manner 
to  glide  with  the  Vowels,  and  to  drag 
the  Voice  gently  from  the  high  to  the 
lower  Notes,  which,  tho’  Qualifica¬ 
tions  neceftary  for  finging  well,  cannot 
pofiibly  be  learn’d  from  Sol-fa-mg  on- 

§  32.  See  for  Jppcggiatura  in  the  next  Chap¬ 
iter.  C  3 


1v,  and  ere  overlooked  by  the  Unfkil- 
ful. 

§  34.  Bat  if  he  fhould  let  him  fing 
the  Words,  and  ■  apply  the  Jlppoggia- 
tura  to  the  Vowels  before  he  is  per-, 
fedt  in  Sol-fa-m g,  he  ruins  the  Scho-. 

lar. 

—  *  « 
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Of:  the  Appoggiatura  -fv 


MONO  all  the  Embel-  . 
liChm.ents  in .  the  Art  of 
Singing,  there  is  none  fo  . 
eafy  for  the  Matter  to 
teach,  or  lefs  difficult  for 


the 


*  This  Chapter  contains  feme  Enquiries  into 
Matters  of  Curioiity,  and  demands  a  little  At¬ 
tention.  The  Reader  therefore  is  defired  to 
poftpone  it  to  the  laft. 

+  Appoggiatura  is  a  Word  to  which  the  Eng - 
lijb  Language  has  not  an  Equivalent ;  it  is  a 
Note  added  by  the  Singer,  for  the  arriving  irore 
gracefully  to  the  following  Note,  either  in  rifing 
or  falling,  as  is  (hewn  by  the  Examples  in  Notes  of 
Mufick,  PL  II.  Numb.  2.  The  French  exprefs  it 
by  two  differentTerms,/V/  de  Voix  zn&Appuyer ; 

as , 

2  ; 
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the  Scholar  to  learn,  than  the  Appoggi- 
atura.  This,  befides  its  Beauty,  has 
obtained  the  foie  Privilege  of  being 
heard  often  without  tiring,  provided 
it  does  not  go  beyond  the  Limits  pre¬ 
fer  ib’d  by  Profelfors  of  good  Tafte. 

§  2:  From  the  Time  that  the  Ap- 
poggiatura  has  been  invented  to  adorn 
the  Art  of  Singing,  the  true  Reafon, 

why 

•  -  -  ■*  1  ‘  - 

as  the  EngVJk  do  by  a  Prepare  and  a  Lead.  The 
Word  Appoggiaiura  is  derived  from  Appoggiare , 
to  lean  on.  In  this  Senfe,  you  lean  on  thefirft 
to  arrive  at  the  Note  intended,  rifing  or  falling  ; 
and  you  dwell  longer  on  the  Preparation,  than 
the  Note  for  which  the  Preparation  is  made,  and 
according  to  the  Value  of  the  Note.  The  fame 
in  a  Preparation  to  a  Shake,  or  a  Beat  from  the 
Note  below.  No  Appoggiatura  can  be  made  at 
the  Beginning  of  a  Piece  ;  there  muft  be  a  Note 
preceding,  from  whence  it  leads. 

§  2.  Here  begins  the  Examination  of  the«SV- 
mi  tones  Major  and  Minor ,  which  he  promifed  in 
§  15.  Ch.  I.  It  may  be  of  Satisfaction  to  the  Stu¬ 
dious,  to  fet  this  Matter  at  once  in  a  true  Light; 
by  which  our  Author’s  Doubts  will  be  clear¬ 
ed,  and  his  Reafoning  the  eafier  underftood^ 
A  Semitone  Major  changes  Name,  Line,  and 
Space  ;  A  Semitone  Minor  changes  neither.  PI. 

JL 
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why  it  cannot  be  ufed  in  all  Places,’ 
remains  yet  a  Secret.  After  having 
fearched  for  it  among  Singers  of  the 
firft  Rank  in  vain,  1  considered  that 
Mufick,  as  a  Science,  ought  to  have  its 
Rules,  and  that  all  Manner  of  Ways 
Should  be  tried  to  difcover  them.  I 
do  not  hatter  myfelf  that  I  am  arrived- 
at  it;  but  the  Judicious  will  lee,  at 
lead:,  that  I  am  come  near  it.  How¬ 
ever,  treating  of  a  Matter  wholly 
produced  from  my  Obfervations,  I 
Should  hope  for  more  Indulgence  in. 
this  Chapter  than  in  any  other. 

§  3.  From  Practice,  I  perceive, 
that  from  CtoCby  B  Quadro,  a  Voice 
can  afeend  and  defeend  gradually  with 
the  Appoggiatura ,  palling  without 
any  the  lead:  Obdacle  thro*'  all  the 

II.  Numb,  r.  To  a  Semitone  Major  one  can  go 
With  a  Rif?  or  a  Fall  diftin&ly;  to  a  Semitone 
Minor  one  cannot.  N.  B.  From  a  Tone  Minor. 
the  Appoggiatura  is  better  and  eafier  than  from  a 
Tone  Major . 

§  3.  Thefe  are  all  Tones  Major  and  Miriort 
and  Semitones  Major,  PI.  II,.  Numb,  2. 

five; 
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five  Tones,  and  the  two  Semitones, 
that  make  an  0 Stave, 

§  4.  That  from  every  accidental 
Dtczis,  or  Sharp,  that  may  be  found  in 
the  Scale,  one  can  gradually  rife  a  Se¬ 
mitone  to  the  neareft  Note  with  an 
Appoggiatura,  and  return  in  the  fame 
Manner. 

§  5.  That  from  every  Note  that  has 
a  B  Quadra,  or  Natural,  one  can  af- 
cend  by  Semitones  to  every  one  that 
has  a  B  Mode,  or  Flat,  with  an  Ap¬ 
poggiatura. 

§  6.  But,  contrary  wife,  my  Ear  tells 
me,  that  from  F,  G,  A,  C,  and  D , 
one  cannot  rife  gradually  with  an  Ap¬ 
poggiatura  by  Semitones,  when  any  of 

§  4.  Becaufethey  are  Semitones  Major.  PI.  II. 
Numb.  3. 

§  5.  Becaufe  they  are  Semitones  Major,  P!.  II. 
Numb.  4. 

§  6.  Becaufe  they  are  all  SemiUnes  Minor , 
•which  may  be  known  by  the  abovementioned 
Rule,  of  their  not  changing  Name,  Line,  nor 
Space.  PI.  II.  Numb.  5.  and  which  makes  it 
manifeft,  that  a  Semitone  Minor  cannot  bear  an 
appoggiatura. 


thefe 
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thefe  five  Tones  have  a  Sharp  annex’d 
to  them.  -  ! 

§  7.  That  one  cannot  pa/s  with  an 
Appoggiatura  gradually  from  a  third 
Minor  to  the  Bafs,  to  a  third  Major , 
nor  from  the  third  Major  to  the 
third  Minor. 

§  8.  That  two  confequent  Appog¬ 
giatura' $  cannot  pafs  gradually  by  Se¬ 
mitones  from  one  Tone  to  another. 

§  9.  That  one  cannot  rife  by  Semi¬ 
tone,  with  an  Appoggiatura ,  from 

any  Note  with  a  Flat. 

.  *’•  - 

§  10.  And,  finally,  where  th tAppog-. 
giatura  cannot  afcend,  it  cannot  de- 
fcend.  / 1  -  '  * 

§11.  Pra&ice  giving  us  no  Infight 
into  the  Reafon  of  all  thefe  Rules, 
let  us  fee  if  it  can  be  found  out 
by  thofe  who  ought  to  account 
for  it. 

§  7.  For  the  fume-'Reafon,  thefe  being  Semi- 
Wies  Minor .  PI.  II.  Numb.  6. 

§  B.  Becaufe  one  is  a  Semitone  Trlnjor^  snd 
-  the  other  a  Semitone  Minor .  PI.  \II.  Numb.  7. 

§  0.  Becaufe  they  are  Semitones  Minor.  PI 
;II.  Numb,  8. 
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§  12.  Theory  teaches  us,  that  the 
above-mentioned  05larce  confiding 
of  twelve  unequal  Semitones ,  it  is 
neceflar^  to  didinguifh  the  Major 
from  the  Minor ,  -and  it  fends  the  Stu¬ 
dent  to  ccnfult  the  Tetrachords.  The 
mod  confpicuous  Authors,  that  treat 
of  them,  are  not  all  of  the  fame 
Opinion :  For  we  find  fome  who 
maintain,  that  from  C  to  D ,  as  well 
as  from  F  to  G,  the  Semitones  are 
equal ;  and  mean  while  wre  are  left 
in  Sufpenfe.  ] 

§  13.  The  Ear,  how’ever,  which 
is  the  fupreme  Umpire  in  this  Art, 
does  in  the  Appoggiatura  fo  nicely 
difcern  the  Quality  of  the  Semitones , 
that  it  diffidently  didinguilhes  the 

s 

§  12.  The  Tone ,  or  Mo:d ,  you  are  in,  will  de¬ 
termine  which  is  a  7 Jtne  Alajor  or  Minor  \  for 
if  you  change  the  Mood  or  Tone^  that  which  was 
the  Tone  Major  may  become  the  Tone  Minor , 
and  fo  Viceverfd  :  Therefore  thefe  two  Exam¬ 
ples  from  C  to  D,  and  from  F  to  G,  da  not 
hold  true. 

§  13.  His  Perplexity  comes  from  a  wrong 
Notion,  in  not  diftinguifliing  thofe  two  Semi¬ 
tones* 

Semi- 
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Semitone  Major.  Therefore  going  fo 
agreably  from  Mi  to  Fa,  (that  is)  from 
B  Sjuadro  to  C,  or  from  E  to  F,  one 
ought  to  concludeThat  to  be  a  Semitone 
Major ,  as  it  undeniably  is.  But  whence 
does  it  proceed,  that  from  this  very 
Fa,  ('that  is,  from  F  or  C)  I  cannot 
rife  to  the  next  Sharp,  which  is  ah 
fo  a  Semitone  f  It  is  Minor ,  fays  the 
Ear.  Therefore  I  take  it  for  granted, 
that  the  Reafon  why  the  Appoggiatu - 
ra  has  not  a  full  Liberty,  is,  that  it 
■cannot  pafs  gradually  to  a  Semitone 
Minor ;  fubmitting  myfelf,  however, 

I  to  better  Judgment. 

§  14.  The  Appoggiatura  may  like- 
wife  pafs  from  one  diftant  Note  to 
another,  provided  the  Skip  or  Interval 
be  not  deceitful ;  for,  in  that  Cafe, 

§  14.  All  Intervals,  riling  with  an  Appoggia- 
tura ,  arife  to  the  Note  with  a  fort  of  Beat, 

\  more  or  lefs  ;  and  the  fame,  defcending,  arrive 
to  the  Note  with  a  fort  of  Shake,  more  or  lefs. 
PI.  -II.  Numb.  9,  10.  One  cannot  agreeably 
afcend  or  defcend  the  Interval  of  a  third  Major 
ox  Minor.  PI.  .II.  Numb.  xi.  But  gradually 
very  well.  PI.  II.  Numb.  12.  Examples  of 
falfe  or  deceitful  Intervals.  PI.  .II.  Numb.  13. 

!  . ' '  D  whoever 
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•whoever  does  not  hit  it  fure,  will  flie^v 
they  know  not  how  to  ling.  .1 

§  15.  Since,  as  I  faid,  it  is  not 
poffible  for  a  Singer  to  rife  gradually 
wi  th  an  Appoggiatura  to  a  Semitone 
Minor ,  Nature  will  teach  him  to  rife 
a  Tone,  that  from  thence  he  may  de-  <j 
fcend  with  an  Appoggiatura  to  that  ■ 
Semitone ;  or  if  he  has  a  Mind  to 
come  to  it  without  the  Appoggiatura , 
to  raife  the  Voice  with  a  Mejj'a  di 
Voce-,  the  Voice  always  riling  till  he 
reaches  it. 

§  16.  If  the  Scholar  be  well  in- 
ltrudted  in  this,  the  Appoggiatura' s 
will  become  fo  familiar  to  him  by  j 
continual  Pradlice,  that  by  the  Time 
he  is  come  out  of  his  firft  Leffons, 
he  will  laugh  at  thofe  Compofers  that 

§  15.  So  in  all  Cafes  where  the  Interval  is  de¬ 
ceitful.  PL  III.  Numb.  14.  With  a  Mejfa  di 
Voce.  PL  II.  Numb.  15.  See  for  MeJJa  di  Vo -  j 
cey  Chap.  I.  §  29,  and  its  Note. 

§  16.  In  all  the  modern  Italian  Compofiri- 
ons  the  Appoggiatura  s  are  mark’d,  fuppofing 
'the  Singers  to  be  ignorant  where  to  place  them. 
The  French  ufe  them  for  their  Leffons  on  the 
'  Harpfichord)  &c.  but  feldom  for  the  Voice. 

mark 
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mark  them,  with  a  Defign  either 
to  be  thought  Modem,  or  to  fhew 
that  they  underftand  the  Art  of  Sing¬ 
ing  better  than  the  Singers.  If  they 
have  this  Superiority  over  them,,  why 
do  they  not  write  down  even  the 
Graces,  which  are  more  difficult, 
and  more  efiential  than  the  Appog- 
giatura's ?  But  if  they  mark  them, 
that  they  may  acquire  the  glorious 
Name  of  a  Virtuofo  alia  Moda,  or 
a  Compofer  in  the  new  Stile,  they 
ought  at  lead:  to  know,  that  the  Ad¬ 
dition  of  one  Note  cofts  little  Trou¬ 
ble,  and.  lefs  Study.  Poor  Italy! 
pray  tell  me  ;  do  not  the  Singers  now- 
a-days  know  where  the  Appoggiatu- 
ra’s  are  to  be  made,  unlefs  they' 
are  pointed  at  with  a  Finger?  In 
my  Time  their  own  Knowledge  {hew¬ 
ed  it  them.  Eternal  Shame  to  him 
who  firffc  introduced  thefe  foreign  Pu¬ 
erilities  into  our  Nation,  renowned 
for  teaching  others  the  greater  part 
of  the  polite  Arts  j  particularly,  that 
of  Singing  !  Oh,  how  great  a  Weak- 
nefs  in  thofe  that  follow  the  Exam- 

'  D  2  pie  ! 
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pie  !  Oh,  injurious  Infult  to  you  Mo¬ 
dern  Singers,  whofubmit  to  Inftruc-  j] 
tions  fit  for  Children  !  Let  us  imitate 
the  F oreigners  in  thofe  Things  only,  i 
wherein  they  excel.  1 


CHAP. 


X 


Of  the  Shake.. 


IE  meet  with  two  moft  pow- 

Jerful  Obftacles  in  forming 
the  Shake.  The  firft  em- 

i 

j  barrafies  the  Matter ;  for, . 
to  this  Hour  there  is  no  infallible  Rule 
found  to  teach  it:  And  the  fecond 
affe&s  the  Scholar,  becaufe  Nature 
imparts  the  Shake  but  to  few.  The 
Impatience  of  the-  Matter  joins  with 
the  Defpair  of  the  Learner,  fo  that 
they  decline  farther  Trouble  about 
it.  But  in  this  the  Matter  is  blame- 
able,  in  not  doing  his  Duty,  by  leav¬ 
ing  the  Scholar  in  Ignorance.  One 
mutt  ttrive  againft  Difficulties  with, 
Batience  to  overcome  them. 


'i » 
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§  2.  Whether  the  Shake  be  necef- 
fary  in  Singing,  afk  the  Profeflors  of 
the  fird  Rank,  who  know  better  than 
any  others  how  often  they  have  been 
indebted  to  it  5  for,  upon  any  Ab-  -A 
fence  of  Mind,  they  would  have  be-  j 
trayed  to  the  Publick  the  Sterility  of 
their  Art,  without  the  prompt  Af-  A 
ii dance  of  the  Shake.  fl 

§  3.  Whoever  has  a  fine  Shake, 
tho’  wanting  in  every  other  Grace, 
always  enjoys  the  Advantage  of  con¬ 
ducting  himfelf  without  giving  Dif- 


who  wants  it,  or  has  it  imperfect¬ 
ly,  will  never  be  a  great  Singer,  let  i 
his  Knowledge  be  ever  fo  great.  A 

§  4.  The  Shake  then,  being  of  •< 
fuch  Confequence,  let  the  Mailer,  by 
the  Means  of  verbal  IndruCtions,  and 
Examples  vocal  and  indrumental, 
drive  that  the  Scholar  may  attain  one 
that  is  equal,  didinCtly  mark’d,  eafy, 
and  moderately  quick,  which  are  its 
mod  beautiful  Qualifications.  1 
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|  5.  In  cafe  the  Matter  ttiould 
not  know  how  many  Sorts  of  Shakes 
there  are,  I  fliall  acquaint  him,  that 
•the  Ingenuity  of  the  Profettors  hath 
found  fo  many  Ways,  diftinguilhing 
them  with  different  Names,  that  one 
may  fay  there  are  eight  Species  of 
them. 

§  6.  The  firft  is  the  Shake  Ma¬ 
jor ,  from  the  violent  Motion  of  two 
neighbouring  Sounds  at  the  Diftance 
of  a  Tone,  one  of  which  may  be  call¬ 
ed  Principal,  becaufe  it  keeps  with 
greater  Force  the  Place  of  the  Note 
which  requires  it;  the  other,  not- 
withftanding  it  pofl'effes  in  its  Motion 
the  fuperior  Sound,  appears  no  other 
than  an  Auxiliary.  From  this  Shake 
all  the  others  are  derived. 

§  7.  The  fecond  is  the  Shake  Mi¬ 
nor 3 

§  5.  See  for  the  feveral  Examples  of  the 
Shakes,  PL  IV. 

§  6.  The  firft  Shake  of  a  Tone,  PI.  IV. 
Numb.  1. 

§7.  The  fecor.d  Shah  of  a  Semitone  Major, 
PI.  IV.  Numb.  2, 
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?25r,  con  Ming  of  a  Sound,  and  its  d 
neighbouring  Semitone  Major ;  and 
where  the  one  or  the  other  of  thefe 
two  Shakes  are  proper,  the  Compo- 
iitions  will  eafily  fhew.  From  the 
inferior  or  lower  Cadences,  the  firft,  i 
or  full  Tone  Shake  is  for  ever  ex-  | 
eluded  *.  If  the  Difference  of  thefe 
two  Shakes  is  not  eafily  difeovered 
in  the  Singer,  whenever  it  is  with  a 
Semitone ,  one  may  attribute  the  Caufe 
to  the  want  of  Force  of  the  Aux-  * 
iliary  to  make  itfelf  heard  diftindtlv ; 
beiides,  this  Shake  beins;  more  difficult 
to  be  beat  than  the  other,  every  body 
does  not  know  how  to  make  it,  as 
it  fhould  be,  and  Negligence  becomes 
a  Habit.  If  this  Shake  is  not  dh-  1 
ftinguifhed  in  Inflruments,  the  Fault  jj 
is  in  the  Ear..  *9 

*  See  for  the  Meaning  of  fuperior  and  In—  I 
ferior  Cadences ,  Chap.  VIII.  §  I.  PJ.IV*  1 
Numb.  3.  N,  B.  From  the  inferior  or  low.  I 
er  Cadences,  the  firft,  or  full  Tone  Shah ,  is 
not  always  excluded  ;  for  in  a  (harp  Key  it  is 
always  a  Tone ,  and  in  a  fiat  Key  a  Semitone . 

PI.  IV.  Numb.  3,  | 

§9- 
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§  8.  The  third  is  the  Mezzo-tril - 
lo.  or  the  Ihort  Shake ,  which  is  like- 
wife  known  •  from  its  Name.  One, 
who  is  Mailer  of  the  firft  and  fe- 
cond,  with  the  Art  of  beating  it  a 
little  clofer,  will  ealily  learn  it ;  end¬ 
ing  it  as  foon  as  heard,  and  adding 
a  little  Brilliant.  For  this  Reafon, 
this  Shake  pleafes  more  in  brilk  and 
lively  Airs  than  in  the  Pathetick. 

§  9.  The  fourth  is  the  riling  Shake , 
which  is  done  by  making  the  Voice 
afcend  imperceptibly,  lhaking  from 
Comma  to  Comma  without  difcover- 
ing  the  Rife. 

§  10.  The  fifth  is  the  defcending 
Shake ,  which  is  done  by  making  the 
Voice  decline  infenlibly  from  Com¬ 
ma  to  Comma,  lhaking  in  fuch  Man¬ 
ner,  that  the  Defcent  be  not  diftin- 
guilhed.  Thefe  two  Shakes ,  ever 

'  §  8.  The  third  the  fhort  Shake,  PI.  IV* 
Numb.  4. 

§  9.  The  fourth  the  rifing  Shake ,  PI.  IV. 
Numb.  5 

§  ro.  The  fifth  the  defcending  Shake,  PI. 
IV.  Numb,  6. 

,  fince 
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fince  true  Tafte  has  prevailed,  are  no- 
more  in  Vogue,  and  ought  rather  to  he 
forgot  than  learn’d.  A  nice  Ear  equal¬ 
ly  abhorrs  the  ancient  dry  Stuff,  and 
the  modern  Abufes. 

§  ii.  The  lixth  is  the  flow  Shake , 
whofe  Quality  is  alfo  denoted  by  its 
Name.  He,  who  does  not  ftudy 
this,  in  my  Opinion  ought  not  there¬ 
fore  to  lofe  the  Name  of  a  good 
Singer  ;  for  it  being  only  an  affefted 
Waving,  that  at  lafl  unites  with  the 
firft  and  fecond  Shake ,  it  cannot,  I 
think,  pleafe  more  than  once, 

§  12.  The  feventh  is  the  redoubled 
Shake ,  which  is  learned  by  mixing 
a  few  Notes  between  the  Major  ox 
Minor  Shake ,  which  Interpolation 
fuffices  to  make  feveral  Shakes  of  one. 
This  is  beautiful,  when  thofe  few 
Notes,  fo  intermixed,  are  fung  with 
Force.  If  then  it  be  gently  formed 
on  the  high  Notes  of  an  excellent 

§  1 1.  The  fixth  the  flow  Shake,  PI.  IV. 
Numb.  7. 

§  12.  The  feventh  the  redoubled  Shake,  PI. 
IV.  Numb,  8. 

*  Voice,. 
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Voice,  perfect  in  this  rare  Quality, 
and  not  made  ufe  of  too  often,  it 
cannot  difpleafe  even  Envy  itfelf. 

§13.  1  he  eighth  is  the  'Trillo- 
M or  dent  e,  or  the  Shake  with  a  Beat  > 
which  is  a  pleafing  Grace  in  Singing, 
and  is  taught  rather  by  Nature  than 
by  Art.  This  is  produced  with  more 
Velocity  than  the  others,  and  is  no 
fooner  born  but  dies.  That  Singer 
has  a  great  Advantage,  who  from  time 
to  time  mixes  it  in  Paffages  or  Di- 
vifions,  (of  which  I  fhall  take  Notice 
in  the  proper  Chapter.)  He,  who 
understands  his  Profeffion,  rarely  fails 
of  uiing  it  after  the  Appoggiatura ; 
and  he,  who  defpifes  it,  is  guilty  of 
more  than  Ignorance. 

§  1 4.  Of  all  thefe  Shakes ,  the  two 
firft  are  moft  neceflary,  and  require 
mod  the  Application  of  the'  Maf- 
ter.  I  know  too  well  that  it  is  culto- 
mary  to  ling  without  Shakes ;  but 
the  Example,  of  thofe  who  Study  bi  t 
Superficially,  ought  not  to  be  imitated. 

§  13.  The  eighth  the  Trillo  Mordent e,  or 
Shake  with  a  Beat 3  PL  IV.  Numb.  9. 

§  l5' 
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§  15.  The  Shake,  to  be  beautiful, 
requires  to  be  prepared,  though,  on 
fome  Occafions,  Time  or  Tafte  will 
not  permit  it.  But  on  final  Caden¬ 
ces,  it  is  always  necefifary,  now  on  the 
Tone,  now  on  the  Semitone  above  its 
Note,  according  to  the  Nature  of  the 
Compofition. 

§  16.  The  Defeats  of  the  Shake 
are  many.  The  long  holding-out 
Shake  triumph’d  formerly,  and  very 
improperly,  as  now  the  Divifions  do; 
but  when  the  Art  grew  refined,  it 
■  was  left  to  the  Trumpets,  or  to  thole 
Singers  that  waited  for  the  Eruption 
of  an  E  Viva  !  or  Bravo  !  from  the 
Populace.  That  Shake  which  is  too 
often  heard,  be  it  ever  fo  fine,  cannot 
pleafe.  That  which  is  beat  with  an 
uneven  Motion  difgufts ;  that  like  the 
Quivering  of  a  Goat  makes  one  laugh; 
and  that  in  the  Throat  is  the  worffc : 
That  which  is  produced  by  a  Tone 
and  its  third,  is  difagreeable  ;  the  Slow 
is  tirefome  ;  and  that  which  is  out  of 
Tune  is  hideous. 

§  17.  The  Necelfity  of  the  Shake 
obliges  the  Mailer  to  keep  the  Scho¬ 
lar 
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lar  '-applied  to  it  upon  all  the  Vowels* 
and  on  all  the  Notes  he  pofleffes* 
not  only  on  Minims  or  long  Notes, 
but  likewife  on  Crotchets,  where  in 
Procefs  of  Time  he  may  learn  the 
CloJ'e  Shake ,  the  Beat ,  and  the  Form¬ 
ing  them  with  Quicknefs  in  the  Mid  ft 
of  the  Volubility  of  Graces  and  Divi¬ 
sions.  - 

§  1 8.  After  the  free  Ufe  of  the- 
Shake ,  let  the  Mailer  obferve  if  the 
Scholar  has  the  fame  Facility  in  dif- 
ufing  it ;  for  he  would  not  be  the  firft 
that  could  not  leave  it  off  at  Plea- 
fure. 

§  19.  But  the  teaching  where  the 
Shake  is  convenient,  belides  thofe  on 

§  19.  Shakes  are  generally  proper  front 
preceding  Notes  defending,  but  non  afcending, 
except  on  particular  Occafions.  Never  too 
many,  or "  too  near  one  another ;  but  very 
bad  to  begin  with  them,  which  is  too  frequent- 
ly  de-ne.  The  ufing  fo  often  Beats,  Shakes , 
and  Prepares ,  is  owing  to  Leffrns  on  the 
Lute,  Harpfichord,  and  other  Inftruments, 
whofe  Sounds  difcontinue,  and  therefore  hhve 
Need  of  this  Help. 

E  Ca- 
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Cadences,  and  where  they  are  impro 
per  and  forbid,  is  a  Leffon  referv’d  j 
for  thofe  who  have  Practice,  Tafle, 
and  Knowledge. 


L  L,> 
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CHAP.  IV. 


On  Divifions. 

*  9  W  *  ‘f  ►  *V  ^  f  #  •  r  »,  f  •'  \  \  I  V  ,*‘  *  “1 

rift  r"  !  ft  *  a  1  ft  I  ft  .  .  r  1  ■»  ft 

ft  .  j  \  w  v t .  m  '  •  /  »  ft  t  X  v  .  \  ft  .  ft . 

H  O’  Divifiom  have  not! 
Power  fufficient  to  touch 
the  Soul,  but  the  moil 

they  can  do  is  to  raifc 
our  Admiration  of  the  Singer  for  the 
happy  Flexibility  of  his  Voice;  it  is, 
however,  of  very  great  Moment, 
that  the  Mailer  indraft  the  Scholar 
in  them,  that  he  may  be  Mafter  of 
them  with  an  eafy  Velocity  and  true 
Intonation ;  for  when'  they  are  well 
executed  in  their  proper  Place,  they 
deferve  Applaufe,  and  make  a  Singer 
more  uni  serial ;  that  is  to  fay,  capa¬ 
ble  to  ling  in  any  Stile. 

§  2.  By  accuiloming  the  Voice  of 
a  Learner  to  be  lazy  and  dragging,  he 

E  2  is 
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h  rendered  incapable  of  any  confider- 
able  Progrefs  in  his  Profeffion.  Who-  ! 
foever  has  not  Agility  of  Voice,  in 
Compofitions  of  a  quick  or  lively 
Movement,  becomes  odioully  tire- 
fome  j  and  at  laffc  retards,  the  Time 
fo  much,  that  every  thing  he  lings 
appears  to  be  out  of  Tune. 

§  3.  Divijkn,  according  to  the  ge¬ 
neral  Opinion,  is  of  two  Kinds,  the: 
Mark’d,  and  the  Gliding  j  which  kft, 
from  its  Slownefeand  Dragging>  ought 
rather  to  be  called  a  Paflage  or  Grace, 
than  a  Divijfon.  Ij 

§  4.  In  regard  to  the  fir  ft,  the  . 
Mafter  ought  to  teach  the  Scholar 
that  light  Motion  of  the  Voice,  in 
which  the  Notes  that  conftitute  the 
Divifion  be  all  articulate  in  equal 
Proportion,  and  moderately  diftindt, 
that  they  be  not  too  much  join’d,  nor 

too  much  mark’d. 

/  *  ^  •  -  ■* 

§  4,  The  mar kyd.  Divlficns  (hould  be  fome-  1 
thing  like  the  Staccato  on  the  Violin,  but  not 
too  much  ;  againft  which  a  Caution  will  pre¬ 
sently  be  given. 

§  5-  I 
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§  The  fecond  is  perform’d  in 
fuch  a  Manner,  that  the  firfl  Note  is 
a  Guide  to  all  that  follow,  clofely 
united,  gradual,  and  with  fuch  Even~- 
nefs  of  Motion,  that  in  Singing  it 
i  imitates  a  certain  Gliding,  by  the  Mat¬ 
ters  called  a  Slur-,  the  EfFedt  of 
which  is  truly  agreeable  when  ufed: 
iparingly.  ;  " 

§  6.  The  martid  Dlvifions,  being 
more  frequently  ufed  than  the  others', 
require  more  Practice. 

§  7.  The  Ufe  of  the  Slur  is  pretty 
much  limited  in  Singing,  and  is  confin¬ 
ed  within  fuch  few  Notes  afeeriding  or 
defeending,  that  it  cannot  gd'beyond^ 

I  a  fourth  without  difpleafng.  .It  Teems;; 

■  to  me  to  be  more  grateful  to  the 
Ear  defeending,  than  in  the  contrary 
I  Motion, 

§  8.  The  Dragg  coniifts  in  a  Sue- 
.ceffion  of  divers  Notes,  artfully  mix-: 
ed  with  the  Forte  and  Plano.  :Th$  - 
Beauty  of  which  I  iliall  fpeak ..  of  in 
another  Place.  ■  •  ■; 

§  5.  The  Gliding  Notes  are  like  feveral  Notes 
in  one  Stroke  of  the  Bow  on  the  Violin. 

:  ;  E  3  '  §9* 
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§  9'  Mafter  haftens  infen- 

fibly  the  Time  when  the  Scholar  lings 
the  Divijions ,  he  will  find  that  there 
is  not  a  more  effectual  way  to  unbind 
the  Voice,  and  bring  it  to  a  Volubi¬ 
lity  being  however  cautious,  that 
this  imperceptible.  Alteration  do  not 
grow  by  Degrees  into  a  vicious  Ha- 

bit.  ;.fl| 

§  to..  Let  him  teach  to  hit,  the 
Divijions  with  the.  lame  Agility  in 
afcending  gradually,  as  in  defend¬ 
ing  ;  for  though  this  feems  to  be  an 
Infitrudtion  fit  only  for  a  Beginner,. 
yet  we  do  not  find  every  Singer,  able.  |f 
to  perform  it.,  I 

f  ii.  After  the  gradual  Divijions, . 
let  him  learn  to  hit,  with  the  greateffc,  I 
Readinefs,  all  thofe  that  are  of  diffi¬ 
cult  Intervals,  that,  being  .in  Tune, 
and  Time,,  they  may  with  Juftice  de- 
lerve  our  Attention.  The  Study  o£ 
this  LelTon  demands  more. Time  and. 
Application  than  any.  .  other,  not  fo 
much  for  the  great  Difficulty  in  attain—  \  \ 
ing  it,  as  the -important  Confequences 
that  attend,  it  j  and>;in  Fadt,  a, Sing— 

i  cir 
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er  lofes  all  Fear  when  the  moft  diffi  ¬ 
cult  Divifiom  are  become  familiar  to 
him.: 

§  12.  Let  him  not  be  unmindful 
to  teach  the  Manner,  of  mixing  the 
Piano  with  the  Forte  in  the  Diviji- 
ons  j  the  Glidings  or  Slurs  with  the. 
Mark'd.,  and  to  intermix  the  Clofe. 
Shake ;  efpecially  on  the  pointed. 
Notes,  provided  they  be  not  too 
near  one  another;  making  by  this- 
Means  every-  Embelliffiment  of  the: 
Art  appear. 

§  13.  Of  all  the  Inftrudions  relat¬ 
ing  to  Divijions ,  the  moft  con  fid  er-. 
able  feems  to.  be.  That,  which  teaches 
to  unite  the  Beats  and  Jhort  Shake. 
with  them  ;  and  that  the  Mafter  point 
out  to  him,  how  to  execute  them 
with  Exadtnefs  of  Time,  and  the  Pla¬ 
ces  where  they  have  the  beft  Effect. : 
But  this  being  not.  fo  proper  for 
one  who  teaches  only  the  fir  ft  Rules; 
and  ftill  lefs  for  him  that  begins,  to 
learn  them,,  it  would  be  better  to. 
have  poftponed  this  (as  perhaps  1 
ffiould  have  done)  did  I.  not,  know 


that  there  are  Scholars  of  fo  quick; 
Parts,  that  in  a  few  Years  become 
moft  excellent  Singers,.,  and  that  there 
is  no  Want  of  Mahers  qualified  to-  I 
inftrudt  Difciples  of  the  moft  pro- 
mifing  Genius;  befidcs,  it  appeared;  f 
to  me  an  Impropriety  in  this  Chapter 
cn  Divijions  (in  which  the  Beats  and:  . 
Clofe  Shake  appear  with  greater  Luftre.  ' 
than  any  other  Grace)  not  to  make 
Mention  of  them. 

*  \  Y  T  A 

-  §  14.  Let  the  Scholar  not  be  fuf—  J 

fered  to  fing  Dh  if  10  ns  with  Uneven-  j 
nefs  of  Time  or  Motion ;  and  let 
him  be  corrected  if  ne  marks  them,  ■ 
with  the  Tongue,  or  with  the  Chin,  ; 
or  any  other,  Grimace  of  the  Head  or  j 
Body. 

§  1 C.  Every  Mafter  knows,  that  on*  1 
the  third  and  fifth  Vowel,  the  Divi-  1 

Jions  are  the  worft ;  but  every  one 
does  not  know,;  that  in  the  beft 
Schools  the  fecond  and  fourth  were,  not 
permitted,  when  thefe  tv/o  Vowels- 
are  pronounced  clofe  or  united.-  “  ^  '■ 

§  16.  There  are  many  Defects  in.  I 
the  Divifions}  which  it  is  neceftary 

to 
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to  know,  in  order  to  avoid  diem  5 
for,  befides  that  of  the  Nofe  or  the 
1  hroat,  and  the  others  already  men¬ 
tioned,  thofe  are  likewife  difpleafi'ng 
which  are  neither  mark’d  nor  gliding ; 
for  in  that  Cafe  they  cannot  be  laid 
to  ling,  but  howl  and  roar.  There 
are  fome  Hill  more  ridiculous,  who 
mark  them  above  Meafure,  and  with 
Force  of  Voice,  thinking  (for  Exam¬ 
ple)  to  make  a  jD ivifion  upon  A,  it 
appears  as  if  they  faid  Ha,  Ha,  Ha, 
of  Gha,  Gha ,  Gka  j  and  the  lame 
upon  the  other  Vowels.  The  word: 
Fault  of  all  is  finging  them  out  of 
Tune. 

§  1 7.  The  Mailer  Ihould  know, 
that  though  a  good  Voice  put  forth 
with  Eafe  grows  better,  yet  by  too 
fwift  a  Motion  in  Divijtons  it  be¬ 
comes  an  indifferent  one,  and  fome- 
times  by  the  Negligence  of  the  Maf- 
ter,  to  the  Prejudice  of  the  Scholar, 
it  is  changed  into  a  very  bad  one. 

§  18.  Divi/ions  and  Shake?  in  a 
Siciliana  are  Faults,  and  Glidings  and 
JDraggs  are  Beauties. 

§19* 
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§  19.  The  foie  and  entire  Beauty 
of  the  Divijion  coniitts  in  its  being 
perfectly  in  Tune,  mark’d,  equal,  di-' 
ttinCt,  and  quick. 

§  20.  Divijions  have  the  like  Fate 
with  the  'Shakes ;  both  equally  de¬ 
light  in  their  Place ;  but  if  not  pro¬ 
perly  introduced,  the  too  frequent 
Repetition  of  them  becomes  tedious, 
-if  not  odious. 

§  21.  After  the  Scholar  has  made 
himfelf  perfect  in  the  Shake  and  the 
Divtfians ,  the  Matter  fhould  let  him 
read  and  pronounce  the  Words,  free 
from  thofe  grofs  and  ridiculous  Er¬ 
rors  of  Orthography,  by  which  many 
deprive  one  Word  of  its  double  Con- 
fonant,  and  add  one  to  another,  in 
which  it  is  fingle. 

§  22.  After  having  corrected  the 
Pronunciation,  let  him  take  Care  that 
the  Words  be  uttered  in  fuch  a  Man¬ 
ner,  without  any  Affectation,  that 

§  21.  The  pronouncing  Eror  inftead  0 f  Er- 
ror  y  or  Dally  inftead  of  Daly .  The  not  di- 
Tinauifliirig  the  double  Confonants  from  the 
angle,  is  an  Error  but  too  common  at  prefent. 

’  k  they 
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they  be  diftindtly  underftood,  and  no 
one  Syllable  be  loft ;  for  if  they  are 
not  diftinguifhed,  the  Singer  deprives 
the  Hearer  of  the  greateft  Part  of  that 
Delight  which  vocal  Mufick  conveys 
by  Means  of  the  Words.  For,  if 
the  Words  are  not  heard  fo  as  to  be 
:  underftood,  there  will  be  no  great 
Difference  between  a  human  Voice 
and  a  Hautboy.  This  Defedf,  tho’ 
one  of  the  greateft,  is  now-a-davs 
more  than  common,  to  the  greateft 
:  Difgrace'  of  the  Profeffors  and  the 
Profeffion ;  and  yet  they  ought  to 
know,  that  the  Words  only  give  the 
Preference  to  a  Singer  above  an  in- 
ftrumental  Performer,  admitting  them 
to  be  of  equal  Judgment  and  Know¬ 
ledge.  Let  the  modern  Mafter  learn 
i  to  make  ufe  of  this  Advice,  for  ne¬ 
ver  was  it  more  neceffary  ;.than  at 
prefent. 

§  23.  Let  him  exercife  the  Scho¬ 
lar  to  be  very  ready  in  joining  the 
Syllables  to  the  Notes,  that  he  may 
never  be  at  a  Lofs  in  doing  it. 

*'  -  J  ■  •  i  ;  v  «  .  -*  -  4  -  •  *  *  *  <✓. 
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§  24.  Let  him  forbid  the  Scholar 
to  take  Breath  in  the  Middle  of  a 
Word,  becaufe  the  dividing  it  in  two 
is  an  Error  again  ft  Nature;  which 
muft  not  be  followed,  if  we  would 
avoid  being  laugh’d  at.  In  inter¬ 
rupted  Movements,  or  in  long  Drai- 
Jkns)  it  is  not  fo  rigoroufly  required, 
when  the  one  or  the  other  cannot  be 
fung  in  one  Breath.  Anciently  fuch 
Cautions  were  not  neceflary,  but  for 
the  Learners  of  the  firft  Rudiments ; 
now  the  Abu  fe,  having  taken  its 
Rife  in  the  modern  Schools,  gathers 
Strength,  and  is  grown  familiar  with 
thofe  who  pretend  to  Eminence.  The 
Mafter  may  correct  this  Fault,  in 
teaching  the  Scholar  to  manage  his 
Refpiration,  that  he  may  always  be 
provided  with  more  Breath  than  is 
needful;  and  may  avoid  undertaking 
what,  for  want  of  it,  he  cannot  go 
through  with. 

§  25.  Let  him  Ihew,  in  all  forts  of 
Compofitions, .  the  proper  Place  where 
to  take  Breath,  and  without  Fatigue; 
becaufe  there  are  Singers  who  give 

Pain 
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Pain  to  the  Hearer,  as  if  they  had  ah 
'  Afthma,  taking  Breath  every  Mo¬ 
ment  with  Difficulty,  as  if  they 
were  breathing  their  laft. 

§  26.  Let  the  Mafter  create  fome 
Emulation  in  a  Scholar  that  is  negli¬ 
gent,  inciting  him  to  ffiidy  the  Lefion 
of  his  Companion,  which  fometimes 
goes  beyond  Genius  ;  becaufe,  ifin- 
itead  of  one  Leffon  he  hears  two,  and 
the  Competition  does  not  difcounte- 
nance  him,  he  may  perhaps  come  to 
learn  his  Companion’s.  Leffon  firft, 
and  then  his  own. 

§  27,  Let  him  never,  fuffer  the 
Scholar  to  hold  the  Mufick-Paper, 
in  Singing,  before  his  Face,  both  that 
the  Sound  of  the  Voice  may  not  be 
obftrudted,  and  to  prevent  him  from 
being  bafhful. 

j  .  §  28.  Let  him  accuftom  the  Scho¬ 

lar  to  ling  often  in  Prefence  of  Per- 
fons  of  Diftindtion,  whether  from 
Birth,  Quality,  or  Eminence  in  the 
Profeffion,  that  by  gradually  lofing 
his  Fear,  he  may  acquire  an  Affu- 
rance,  but  not  a  Boldnefs.  Affiirance 

F  leads 
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leads  to  Fortune,  and  in  a  Singer  be 
comes  a  Merit.  On  the  contrary, 
the  Fearful  is  moft  unhappy  ;  labour¬ 
ing  under  the  Difficulty  of  fetching 
Breath,  the  Voice  is  always  trem¬ 
bling,  and  obliged  to  iofe  Time  at 
every  Note  for  fear  of  being  choaked; 

He  gives  us  Pain,  in  not  being  able  to 
Ihew  his  Ability  in  publick ;  difgufts 
the  Hearer,  and  ruins  the  Compo- 
fitions  in  fuch  a  Manner,  that  they 
are  not  known  to  be  what  they  are. 

A  timorous  Singer  is  unhappy,  like  a 
Prodigal,  who  is  miferably  poor. 

§  29.  Let  not  the  Mafter  negledt  to 
/hew  him,  how  great  their  Error  is 
who  make  Shakes  or  Divifions ,  or 
take  Breath  on  the  fyncopated  or  bind¬ 
ing  Notes ;  and  how  much  better  Ef¬ 
fect  the  holding  out  the  Voice  has. 
The  Compofitions,  inflead  of  lofing, 
acquire  thereby  greater  Beauty. 

§  30.  Let  the  Mafter  inftrudthim 
in  the  Forte  and  Piano,  but  fo  as  to 

* 

§  29.  See  for  the  fyncopated ,  Ligatura ,  or 
binding  Notes,  PI,  IV.  Numb,  10.  fi- 

ufe 
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ofe  him  more  to  the  fir  ft  than  the  fie* 
cond,  it  being  eafier  to  make  one  fing 
foft  than  loud.  Experience  fhews 
that  the  Piano  is  not  to  be  traded  to, 
fince  it  is  prejudicial  though  plea- 
fing  j  and  if  any  one  has  a  Mind 
to  lofe  his  Voice,  let  him  try  it. 
On  this  SubjeCt  fome  are  of  Opinion, 
that  there  is  an  artificial  Piano ,  that 
can  make  itfelf  be  heard  as  much  as 
the  Forte  ;  but  that  is  only  Opinion, 
which  is  the  Mother  of  all  Errors.  It 
is  not  Art  which  is  the  Caufe  that  the 
Piano  of  a  good  Singer  is  heard,  but 
!  the  profound  Silence  and  Attention 
I  of  the  Audience.  For  a  Proof  of 
this,  let  any  indifferent  Singer  be  fi- 
lent  on  the  Stage  for  a  Quarter  of  a 
Minute  when  he  fhould  fing,  the 
Audience,  curious  to  know  the  Reafbn 
of  this  unexpected  Paufe,  are  hufh’d 
in  fuch  a  Manner,  that  if  in  that 
Inftant  he  utter  one  Word  with  a 
foft  Voice,  it  would  be  heard  even  by 
thofe  at  the  greateft  Didance. 

§31.  Let  the  Mader  remember, 
that  whofoever  does  not  fing  to  the 

F  2  utmod 
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utmoft  Rigour  of  Time,  deferves  not 
the  Efteem  of  the  Judicious  there¬ 
fore  let  him  take  Care,  there  be  no 
Alteration  or  Diminution  in  it,  if  he 
pretends  to  teach  well,  and  to  make 
an  excellent  Scholar. 

§  32.  Though  in  certain  Schools, 
Books  of  Churcn-Mufick  and  of  Ma¬ 
drigals  lie  buried  in  Dull,  a  good 
Matter  would  wipe  it  off;  for  they 
are  the  moil  effectual  Means  to  make 
a  Scholar  ready  and  fure.  If  Singing 
was  not  for  the  moft  part  performed 
by  Memory,  as  is  cuftomary  in  thefe 
Days,  I  doubt  whether  certain  Pro- 
feffors  could  deferve  the  Name  of 
Singers  of  the  firtt  Rank. 

§33.  Let  him  encourage  the  Scho¬ 
lar  if  he  improves  j  let  him  mortify 
him,  without  Beating,  for  Indolence  j 
let  him  be  more  rigorous  for  Negli¬ 
gences  ,  nor  let  the  Scholar  ever 

§  32.  Madrigals  are  Pieces  in  feveral  Parts ; 
the  laft  in  Practice  were  about  threefcore  Years 
ago;  then  the  Opera’s  began  to  be  in  Vogue, 
and  good  Mufick  and  the  Knowledge  of  it 
began  to  decline. 
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end  a  Leflbn  without  having  profit¬ 
ed  fomething. 

§  34.  An  Hour  of  Application  in 
a  Day  is  not  fufficient,  even  for 
one  of  the  quickeft  Apprehenfion  > 
the  Mafter  therefore  Ihould  confi- 
der  how  much  more  Time  is  ne- 
cefiary  for  one  that  has  not  the  fame 
Quicknefs,  and  how  much  he  is 
obliged  to  confult  the  Capacity  of 
his  Scholar.  -From  a  mercenary 
Teacher  this  neceflary  Regard  is 
not  to  be  hoped  forj.  expedted  by 
other  Scholars,  tired  with  the  Fa¬ 
tigue,  and  follicited  by  his  Neceffities, 
he  thinks  the  Month  long;  looks  on 
his  Watch,  and  goes  away.  If  he 
be  but  poorly  paid  for  his  Teach- 
ing,  —  a  God-b’wy  to  hiln. 
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CHAP.  V. 


Of  Recitative, 
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Kinds,  and  ought  to  be 
taught  in  three  different 


Manners. 


§  2. The  firft,  being  ufedin  Church¬ 
es,  ihould  be  fung  as  becomes  the 
Sandtity  of  the  Place,  which  does  not 
admit  thofe  wanton  Graces  of  a  lighter 
Stile  ;  but  requires  fome  Mejfa  di  Vo¬ 
ce ,  many  Appoggiatura s,  and  a  noble 
Majefty  throughout.  But  the  Art 
of  exprefling  it,  is  not  to  be  learned, 
but  from  the  affedting  Manner  of 
thofe  who  devoutly  dedicate  their 
Voices  to  the  Service,  of  God. 

§  3.  The  fecond  is  Theatrical, 
which  being  always  accompanied 


with 
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with  Action  by  the  Singer,  the  Maf- 
ter  is  obliged  to  teach  the  Scholar  a 
certain  natural  Imitation,  which  can¬ 
not  be  beautiful,  if  not  expreffed  with 
that  Decorum  with  which  Princes 
fpeak,  or  thofe  who  know  how  to 
fpeak  to  Princes. 

§  4.  The  k'ft,  according  to  the  O- 
pinion  of  the  moft  Judicious,  touches 
the  Heart  more  than  the  others,  and 
is  called  Recitative  di  Camera.  This 
requires  a  more  peculiar  Skill,  by 
reafon  of  the  Words,  which  being, 
for  the  moft  part,  adapted  to  move 
the  moft  violent  Paftions  of  the  Soul, 
oblige  the  Mafter  to  give  the  Scholar 
fach  a  lively  Impreffion  of  them,  that 
he  may  feem  to  be  affedted  with 
them  himfelf.  The  Scholar  having 
finhhed  his  Studies,  it  will  be  but  too 

,  -  -  •  u  ,  a 
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§4.  Muftca  di  Camera.  Chamber,  or  pri¬ 
vate,  Mufick;  where  the  Multitude  is  not  court¬ 
ed  for  Applaufe,  but  only  the  true  Judges  ;  and- 
confifts  chiefly  in  Cantata? r.  Duetto's ,  &c.  In 

L  the  Recitative  of  Cantata' r,  our  Author  excel- 
kd  in  a  Angular  Manner  for  the  pathetick  Ex— 
preilionof  the  Words* 

!  "cafily 

i 
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eafily  difcovered  if  he  ftands  in  Need 
of  this  Leffon.  The  vaft  Delight, 
which  the  Judicious  feel,  is  owing  to 
this  particular  Excellence,  which, 
wi  hout  the  Help  of  the  ufual  Orna¬ 
ments,  produces  all  this  Pleafure  from 
itfelf ;  and,  let  Truth  prevail,  where 
Paffion  fpeaks,  all  Shakes ,  all  Divi- 
Jions  and  Graces  ought  to  be  filent, 
leaving  it  to  the  foie  Force  of  a 
beautiful  Expreftion  to  perfuade. 

§  5.  The  Church  Recitative  yields 
more  Liberty  to  the  Singer  than  the 
other  two,  particularly  in  the  final 
Cadence ;  provided  he  makes  the  Ad¬ 
vantage  of  it  that  a  Singer  fhould 
do,  and  not  as  a  Player  on  the  Vi¬ 
olin.  n 

§  6.  The  Theatrical  leaves  it  not 
.  in  our  Election  to  make  Ufe  of  this 
Art,  left  we  offend  in  the  Narrative, 
which  ought  to  be  natural,  unlefs  in 
a  Soliloquy ,  where  it  may  be  in  the 
Stile  of  Chamber-Mufick. 

§  7.  The  third  abftains  from  great 
part  of  the  Solemnity  of  the  firft,  and 

con- 
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:  contents  itfelf  with  more  of  the  fe- 
cond.  '  «  • 

§8.  The  Defedts  and  unfufferable 
i  Abufes  which  are  heard  in  Recita¬ 
tives. ,  and  not  known  to  thofe  who 
commit  them,  are  innumerable.  'I 
!  will  take  Notice  of  feveral  Theatrical 
;  ones,  that  the  Mailer  may  correct 
!  them. 

§  9.  There  are  fome  who  ling  Re¬ 
citative  on  the  Stage  like  That  of  the 
Church  or  Chamber ;  fome  in  a  per¬ 
petual  Chanting,  which  is  infuiTer- 
able  j  fome  over-do  it  and  make  it  a 
Barking  ;  fome  whifper  it,  and  fome 
ling  it  confufedly ;  fome  force  out 
the  la  ft  Syllable,  and  fome  fink  it; 
fome  fing  it  bluft’ring,  and  fome  as  if 
they  were  thinking  of  fomething  elfe ; 
iome  in  a  languishing  Manner  ;  others 
in  a  Hurry  ;  fome  fing  it  through  the 
Teeth,  and  others  with  Affectation ; 
fome  do  not  pronounce  the  Words, 
and  others  do  not  exprefs  them ;  fome 
fing  it  as  if  laughing,  and  fome  cry¬ 
ing  ;  fome  fpeak  it,  and  fome  hifs  it ; 
fome  hallow,  bellow,  and  fing  it  out 

1  V  ;  -  of 
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of  Tune  ;  and,  together  with  thei* 
Offences  again  ft  Nature,  are  guilty  of 
the  greateft  Fault,  in  thinking  them- 
felves  above  Correction . 

§  10.  The  modern  Mafters  run 
over  with  Negligence  their  InftruCti- 
ons  in  all  Sorts  of  Recitatives ,  be- 
caufe  in  thefe  Days  the  Study  of  Ex- 
preflion  is  looked  upon  as  unneceflary, 
or  defpifed  as  ancient :  And  yet  they 
muft  needs  fee  every  Day,  that  be- 
fides  the  indifpenfible  Neceflity  of 
knowing  how  to  fing  them,  Thefe 
even  teach  how  to  a£t.  If  they  will 
not  believe  it,  let  them  obferve,  with¬ 
out  flattering  themfelves,  if  among 
their  Pupils  they  can  fhew  an  ACtor 
of  equal  Merit  with  Cortona  in  the 
Tender;  *  of  Baron  Balarini  in  the 
Imperious;  or  other  famous  ACtors 
that  at  prefent  appear,  tho’  I  name 
them  not ;  having  determined  in 
thefe  Obfervations,  not  to  mention 

§  io.  Cortcna  liv’d  above  forty  Years  ago. 
Balarini,  in  Service  at  the  Court  of  V \erma , 
much  in  Favour  with  the  Emperor  Jofefch,  who 
made  him  a  Baron. 
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any  that  are  living,  in  whatfoever 
Degree  of  Perfection  they  be,  though  ■ 
I  eSteem  them  as  they  deferve. 

§  1 1 .  A  Matter,  that  difregards  Re¬ 
citative,  probably  does  not  understand 
the  Words,  and  then,  how  can  he 
ever  inStruCt  a  Scholar  in  Expreffion, 
which  is  the  Soul  of  vocal  Perform¬ 
ance,  and  without  which  it  is  impof- 
fible  to  Sing  well?  Poor  Gentlemen 
Majlers ,  who  direCt  and  inStruCt  Be¬ 
ginners,  without  reflecting  on  the 
utter  DeftruCtion  you  bring  on  the 
I  Science,  in  undermining  the  principal 
Foundations  of  it !  If  you  know  not 
that  the  Recitatives ,  eSpecially  in  the 
vulgar  or  known  Language,  require 
thofe  InltruCtions  relative  to  the  Force 
of  the  Words,  I  would  advife  you  to 
renounce  the  Name,  and  Office  of 
I  Majlers ,  to  thofe  who  can  maintain 
them;  your  Scholars  will  otherwife 
be  made  a  Sacrifice  to  Ignorance,  and 
not  knowing  how  to  distinguish  the 
Lively  from  the  Pathetick,  or  the 
Vehement  from  the  Tender,  it  will 
f  fee  no  wonder  if  you  fee  them  Stupid 
HvJ-  '  •  \  on 
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on  the  Stage,  and  fenfelefs  in  a  Cham¬ 
ber.  To  fpeak  my  Mind  freely, 
yours  and  their  Faults  are  unpar¬ 
donable  ;  it  is  infufferable  to  be  any 
longer  tormented  in  the  Theatres 
with  Recitatives,  fung  in  the  Stile 
of  a  Choir  of  Capuchin  Friars. 

§  12.  The  Reafon,  however,  of  not 
giving  more  Expreliion  to  the  Recita¬ 
tive ,  in  the  Manner  of  thofe  called 
Antients,  does  not  always  proceed 
from  the  Incapacity  of  the  Matter,  or 
the  Negligence  of  the  Singer,  but 
from  the  little  Knowledge  of  the  mo¬ 
dern  Compofers,  (we  mutt  except 
fome  of  Merit)  who  fet  it  in  fo  unnatu¬ 
ral  a  Tafte,  that  it  is  not  to  be  taught, 
acted  or  fung.  In  Juttification  of  the 
Matter  and  the  Singer  let  Reafon  de- 
■  cide.  To  blame  the  Compofer,  the 
fame  Reafon  forbids  me  entering  into 
a  Matter  too  high  for  my  low  Un- 
derftanding,  and  wifely  bids  me  con- 
ttder  the  little  Infight  I  can  boaft  of, 
barely  fufficient  for  a  Singer,  or  to 
write  plain  Counterpoint.  But  when 
I  confider  I  have  undertaken  in  thefe 

Ob- 
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Obfervations,  to  procure  diverfe  Ad¬ 
vantages  to  vocal  Performers,  fhould 
I  not  fpeak  of  Compofition,  a  Subject 
fo  neceffary,  I  fhould  be  guilty  of  a 
double  Fault.  My  Doubts  in  tins 
Perplexity  are  refolved  by  the  Re¬ 
flection,  that  Recitatives  have  no  Re¬ 
lation  to  Counterpoint.  If  That  be  fo, 
what  Profeffor  knows  not,  that  many 
theatrical  Recitatives  would  be  ex¬ 
cellent  if  they  were  not  confufed  one 
with  another  ;  if  they  could  be  learn¬ 
ed  by  Heart  j  if  they  were  not  de¬ 
ficient  in  refpedt  of  adapting  the  Mu- 
fick  to  the  Words ;  if  they  did  not 
frighten  thofe  who  fing  them,  and 
hear  them,  with  unnatural  Skips ;  if 
they  did  not  offend  the  Ear  and  Rules 
with  the  worft  Modulations ;  if  they 
aid  not  difguft  a  good  Tafte  with  a 
perpetual  Samenefs ;  if,  with  their  cru¬ 
el  Turns  and  Changes  of  Keys,  they 
did  not  pierce  one  to  the  Heart ;  and,  - 
finally,  if  the  Periods  were  not  crippled 
by  them  who  know  neither  Point  nor 
Comma?  I  am  aftonifhed  that  fuch. 
as  thefe  do  not,  for  their  Improvement, 

G  endea- 
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endeavour  to  imitate  the  Recitatives 
of  thofe  Authors,  who  reprefent  in 
them  a  lively  Image  of  Nature,  by 
Sounds  which  of  themfelves  exprefs 
the  Senfe,  as  much  as  the  very  Words. 
But  to  what  Purpofe  do  I  fhew  this 
Concern  about  it  ?  Can  I  expeft  that 
thele  Reafons,  with  all  their  Eviden¬ 
ces,  will  be  found  good,  when,  even 
in  regard  to  Mufick,  Reafon  itfelf  is 
no  more  in  the  Mode?  Cuftom  has 
great  Power.  She  arbitrarily  releafes 
her  Followers  from  the  Obfervance 
of  the  true  Rules,  and  obliges  them 
to  no  other  Study  than  that  of  the 
Ritornello's ,  and  will  not  let  them  ufe- 
lefily  employ  their  precious  Time  in 
the  Application  to  Recitative ,  which, 
according  to  her  Precepts,  are  the 
work  of  the  Pen,  not  of  the  Mind. 
If  it  be  Negligence  or  Ignorance,  I 
know  not;  but  I  know  very  well, 
that  the  Singers  do  not  find  their  Ac¬ 
count  in  it. 

§  13.  Much  more  might  Hill  be 

§  13.  See  Broken  Cadences,  PJ.  V.  Numb.  1. 

► - Final  Cadences,  PI.  V.  Numb.  2. 
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faid  on  the  Compofitions  of  Recitative 
in  general,  by  reafon  of  that  tedious 
chanting  that  offends  the  Ear  with  a 
thoufand  broken  Cadences  in  every 
Opera,  which  Cuftom  has  eftablifhed, 
though  they  are  without  Tafte  or  Art. 
To  reform  them  all,  would  be  worfe 
than  the  Difeafe ;  the  introducing  eve¬ 
ry  time  a  final  Cadence  would  be 
wrong :  But  if  in  thefe  two  Extremes 
a  Remedy  were  neceflary,  I  fhouid 
think,  that  among  an  hundred  bro¬ 
ken  Cadences,  ten  of  them,  briefly  ter¬ 
minated  on  Points  that  conclude  a 
Period,  would  not  be  ill  employed. 
The  Learned,  however,  do  not  declare 
themfelves  upon  it,  and  from  their 
Silence  I  muff  hold  myfelf  condemn¬ 
ed. 

§  14.  I  return  to  the  Maffer,  only 
to  put  him  in  Mind,  that  his  Duty  is 
to  teach  Mufick  j  and  if  the  Scholar, 
before  he  gets  out  of  his  Hands,  does 
not  fing  readily  and  at  Sight,  the  In¬ 
nocent  is  injured  without  Remedy 
from  the  Guilty. 
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§  1 5.  IF  after  thefe  Inflructions,  the 
Matter  does  really  find  himfelf  capa¬ 
ble  of  communicating  to  his  Scholar 
Things  of  greater  Moment,  and  what 
may  concern  his  farther  Progrefs,  he 
ought  immediately  to  initiate  him  in 
the  Study  of  Church- Airs,  in  which 
he  mult  lay  afide  all  the  theatrical 
effeminate  Manner,  and  fing  in  a 
manly  Stile  ;  for  which  Purpofe  he 
will  provide  him  with  different  natural 
and  eafy  Motets  *,  grand  and  genteel, 
mix’d  with  the  Lively  and  the  Pathe- 
tick,  adapted  to  the  Ability  he  has 
difcovered  in  him,  and  by  frequent 
Leffons  make  him  become  perfect  in 
them  with  Readinefs  and  Spirit.  At 
the  fame  time  he  mull  be  careful 
that  the  Words  be  well  pronounced, 
and  perfectly  underftood;  that  the 
Recitatives  be  expreffed  with  Strength, 
and  fupported  without  Affectation  ; 
that  in  the  Airs  he  be  not  wanting  in 
Time,  and  in  introducing  fome  Graces 
of  good  Tafte  ;  and,  above  all,  that 

*§15.  Motets ,  or  Anthems. 

the 
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the  final  Cadences  of  the  Motets  be 
performed  with  Divifions  diftinCt, 
fwift,  and  in  Tune.  After  this  he  will 
teach  him  that  Manner,  the  Tafte  of 
Cantata's  requires,  in  order,  by  this 
Exercife,  to  difcover  the  Difference 
between  one  Stile  and  another.  If, 
after  this,  the  Mafter  is  fatisfied  with 
his  Scholar’s  Improvement,  yet  let 
him  not  think  to  make  him  ling  in 
Publick,  before  he  has  the  Opinion 
of  fuch  Perfons,  who  know  more  of 
finging  than  of  flattering;  becaufe, 
they  not  only  will  chufe  fuch  Com- 
pofitions  proper  to  do  him  Honour 
and  Credit,  but  alfo  'will  correct  in 
him  thole  Defects  and  Errors,  which 
out  of  Overfight  or  Ignorance  the 
Mafter  had  not  perceived  or  cor¬ 
rected. 

§  1 6.  If  Mailers  did  confider,  that 
from  our  firft  appearing  in  the  Face 
of  the  World,  depends  our  acquiring 
Fame  and  Courage,  they  would  not 
fo  blindly  expofe  their  Pupils  to  the 
Danger  of  falling  at  the  firft  Step. 
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§  1 7.  But  if  the  Matter's  Know¬ 
ledge  extends  no  farther  than  the  fore-  ! 
going  Rules,  then  ought  he  in  con-  i 
fcience  to  defift,  and  to  recommend 
the  Scholar  to  better  Inftru&ions.  j 
However,  before  the  Scholar  arrives 
at  this,  it  will  not  be  quite  unnecef-  ' 
fary  to  difcourfe  with  him  in  the 
following  Chapters,  and  if  his  Age 
permits  him  not  to  underftand  me, 
thofe,  who  have  the  Care  of  him,  may. 
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CHAP.  VI. 

Ohfiervations  for  a  Student * 

SF OR  E  entering  on  the  ex- 
tenlive  and  difficult  Study 
of  the  Florid ,  or  figured 
Song ,  it  is  neceffary  to  con- 
fult  the  Scholar’s  Genius ;  for  if  In¬ 
clination  oppofes,  it  is  impoffible  to 
force  it,  and  when  That  incites,  the 
Scholar  proceeds  with  Eafe  and  Plea- 
fure. 

§  2.  Suppofing  then,  that  the  Scho¬ 
lar  is  earneftly  delirous  of  becoming 
a  Matter  in  lo  agreable  a  Profeffion, 
and  being  fully  inftrudted  in  thefe 
tirefome  Rudiments,  befides  many 
others  that  may  have  flipt  my  weak 
Memory  $  after  a  ftridt  Care  of  his 
Morals,  Ee  Ihould  give  the  reft  of 

2  -  his 
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his  Attention  to  the  Study  of  finging 
in  Perfection,  that  by  this  Means  he 
may  be  fo  happy  as  to  join  the  molt 
noble  Qualities  of  the  Soul  to  the 
Excellencies  of  his  Art. 

§  3.  He  that  ftudies  Singing  mult 
confider,  that  Praife  or  Difgrace  de¬ 
pends  very  much  on  his  V oice,  which 
if  he  has  a  Mind  to  preferve,  he  mult 
abftain  from  all  Manner  of  Diforders, 
and  all  violent  Diverfions. 

§  4.  Let  him  be  able  to  read  per¬ 
fectly,  that  he  may  not  be  put  to 
Shame  for  fo  fcandalous  an  Ignorance. 
Oh,  how  many  are  there,  who  had 
need  to  learn  the  Alphabet ! 

§  5.  In  cafe  the  Matter  knows  not 
how  to  correCt  the  Faults  in  Pro¬ 
nunciation,  let  the  Scholar  endeavour 
to  learn  the  belt  by  fome  other 
Means ;  becaufe,  the  not  being  born 

§  5.  The  Proverb  is,  *  Lingua  Tofcana  in 
locca  Romana.  This  regards  the  different 
Dialects  in  Italy ;  as  Neapolitan ,  Venetian^  &c. 
the  fame,  in  Comparifon,  London  to  York >  or 
■Somerfetjbire . 
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in  Tufcany ,  will  not  excufe  the  Sing¬ 
er’s  Imperfection. 

§  6.  Let  him  like  wife  very  care¬ 
fully  endeavour  to  correCl  all  other 
Faults  that  the  Negligence  of  his 
Mailer  may  have  palled  over. 

§  7.  With  the  Study  of  Mu  lick, 
let  him  learn  alfo  at  leall  the  Gram¬ 
mar,  to  underlland  the  Words  he  is 
to  ling  in  Churches,  and  to  give  the 
proper  Force  to  the  Expreffion  in  both 
Languages.  I  believe  I  may  be  fo 
bold  to  fay,  that  divers  Profellors  do 
not  even  underlland  their  own 
Tongue,  much  lefs  the  Latin. 

§  8 .  Let  him  continually,  by1  him- 
felf,  ule  his  Voice  to  a  Velocity  of 
Motion,  if  he  thinks  to  have  a  Com¬ 
mand  over  it,  and  that  he  may  not 
go  by  the  Name  of  a  pathetick 
Singer. 

§  9.  Let  him  not  omit  frequently 
to  put  forth,  and  to  Hop,  the  Voice, 

§  7.  The  Church-Mufick  in  Italy  is  all  in 
Latins  except  Oratorio'Sy  which  are  Entertain¬ 
ments  in  their  Churches.  It  is  therefore  necef- 
fary  to  have  feme  Notion  of  the  Latin  Tongue. 

that 
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that  it  may  always  be  at  his  Com¬ 
mand. 

§  io.  Let  him  repeat  his  Leffon 
at  Home,  till  he  knows  it  perfectly  j 
and  with  a  local  Memory  let  him  re¬ 
tain  it,  tofave  his  Mailer  the  Trouble 
of  Teaching,  and  himfelf  of  lludying 
it  over  again.  -  ^Ti 

§ii.  Singing  requires  fo  llriCt  an 
Application,  that  one  mull  lludy  with 
the  Mind,  when  one  cannot  with  the 
Voice. 

§  12.  The  unwearied  Study  of 
Youth  is  fure  to  overcome  all  Ob- 
llacles  that  oppofe,  though  DefeCts 
were  fuck’d  in  with  our  Mother’s 
Milk.  This  Opinion  of  mine  is  fub- 
jeCl  to  llrong  Objections ;  however, 
Experience  will  defend  it,  provided 
he  corrects  himfelf  in  time.  But  if 
he  delays  it,  the  older  he  grows  the 
more  his  Faults  will  encreafe. 

§13.  Let  him  hear  as  much  as  he 
can  the  moll  celebrated  Singers,  and 
likewife  the  moll  excellent  inltrumen- 
tal  Performers  j  becaufe,  from  the 
Attention  in  hearing  them,  one  reaps 

more . 
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more  Advantage  than  from  any  In- 
ftrudtion  whatfoever. 

§  14.  Let  him  endeavour  to  copy 
from  Both,  that  he  may  infenfibly, 
by  the  Study  of  others,  get  a  good 
Tafte.  This  Advice,  though  extreme¬ 
ly  ufeful  to  a  Student,  is  notwith- 
ftanding  infinitely  prejudicial  to  a 
Singer,  as  I  lhall  fliew  in  its  proper 
Place. 

§  1 5.  Let  him  often  ling  the  moft 
agreable  Compofitions  of  the  beft  Au¬ 
thors,  and  accuftom  the  Ear  to  that 
which  pleafes.  I’d  have  a  Student 
know,  that  by  the  abovementioned 
Imitations,  and  by  the  Idea  of  good 
Compofi  tions,  the  T afte  in  T  ime  be¬ 
comes  Art,  and  Art  Nature. 

§  16.  Let  him  learn  to  accompany 
himfelf,  if  he  is  ambitious  of  finging 
well.  The  Harpilchord  is  a  great  In¬ 
citement  to  Study,  and  by  it  we  con¬ 
tinually  improve  in  our  Knowledge. 
The  evident  Advantage  arifing  to  die 

§  14.  Thefirft  Caution  againft  imitating  in- 
}udicioufly  the  Inftrumental  with  the  Voice. 

Singer 
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Singer  from  that  lovely  Inftrument, 
makes  it  fuperfluous  to  fay  more  on 
that  Head.  Moreover,  it  often  hap¬ 
pens  to  one  who  cannot  play,  that 
without  the  Help  of  another  he  can¬ 
not  be  heard,  and  is  thereby  to  his 
Shame  obliged  to  deny  the  Com¬ 
mands  of  thofe  whom  it  would  be 
to  his  Advantage  to  obey. 

§  17.  Till  a  Singer  pleafes  himlelf, 
it  is  certain  he  cannot  pleafe  others. 
Therefore  confider,  if  fome  Profeffors 
of  no  fmall  Skill  have  not  this  Plea- 
fure  for  want  of  fufficient  Application, 
what  muft  the  Scholar  do?  Study, 

• — and  ftudy  again,  and  not  be  fatif- 
fied. 

§  18.  I  am  almoft  of  Opinion,  that 
all  Study  and  Endeavours  to  ling  are 
infallibly  vain,  if  not  accompanied 
with  fome  little  Knowledge  of  Coun¬ 
terpoint.  One,  who  knows  how  to 
compole,  can  account  for  what  he 


§  18.  The  Italians  have  a  Saying,  Voce  dt 
Compofitorey  to  denote  a  bad  or  an  indifferent 
Voice. 
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does,  and  he,  who  has  not  the  fame 
Light,  works  in  the  Dark,  not  know¬ 
ing  how  to  ling  without  committing 
Errors.  The  raoft  famous  Ancients 
know  the  intrinfick  Value  of  this 
Precept  from  the  Effects.  And  a 
good  Scholar  ought  to  imitate  them, 
without  confidering  whether  this  Lef- 
fon  be  according  to  the  Mode  or  not. 
For  though,  in  thefe  Days,  one  now 
and  then  hears  admirable  Perfor¬ 
mances,  proceeding  from  a  natural 
Tafle,  yet  they  are  all  done  by  Chance , 
but  where  that  Tafte  is  wanting,  if 
they  are  not  execrable,  at  leaf!  they 
will  be  very  bad :  For  Fortune  not 
being  always  at  their  Command,  they 
cannot  be  fure  to  agree,  neither  with 
Time  nor  Harmony.  This  Know¬ 
ledge  although  requifite,  I  would  not 
however  advife  a  Scholar  to  give  him- 
felf  up  to  an  intenfe  Application,  it 
being  certain,  I  fhould  teach  him  the 
readied;  way  to  lofe  his  Voice  j  but  I 
exhort  him  only  to  learn  the  princi- 
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pal  Rules,  that  he  may  not  be  quite 
in  the  Dark. 

§  19.  To  Rudy  much,  andpreferve 
a  Voice  in  its  full  Beauty,  are  two 
Things  almoR  incompatible ;  there  is 
between  them  fuch  a  fort  of  Amity, 
as  cannot  laft  without  being  prejudi¬ 
cial  to  the  one  or  the  other.  How¬ 
ever,  if  one  reflects,  that  Perfection 
in  a  Voice  is  a  Gift  of  Nature,  and 
in  Art  a  painful  Acquifition,  it  will 
indeed  be  allowed,  that  this  latter  ex¬ 
cels  in  Merit,  and  more  deferves  our 
Praife.  -  ‘  % 

§  20.  Whoever  Rudies,  let  him 
look  for  what  is  molt  excellent,  and 
let  him  look  for  it  wherever  it  is, 
without  troubling  himfelf  whether 
it  be  in  the  Stile  of  fifteen  or  twen¬ 
ty  Years  ago,;>  or  ;  in  that  of  thefe 
Days ;  for  all  Ages  have  their  good 
and  bad  Productions.  It  is  enough 
to  find  out  the  belt,  and  profit  by 
them. 

§  21.  To  my  irreparable  Misfor¬ 
tune 

§  21.  Cantabile ,  the  Tender,  Paffionate, 

Pa  the- 
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tune,  I  am  old  ;  but  were  I  young, 
I  would  imitate  as  much  as  poffiblyl 
could  the  Cantabile  of  thofe  who  are 
branded  with  the  opprobrious  Name 
of  Ancients  and  the  Allegro  of  thofe 
who  enjoy  the  delightful  Appellation 
of  Moderns.  Though  my  With  is 
vain  as  to  myfelf,  it  will  be  of  Ufe  to 
a  prudent  Scholar,  who  is  deiirous  to 
be  expert  in  both  Manners,  which  is 
the  only  way  to  arrive  at  Perfection ; 
but  if  one  was  to  chufe,  I  fhould 
freely,  without  Fear  of  being  tax’d 
with  Partiality,  advife  him  to  attach 
himfelf  to  the  T afte  of  the  firft. 

§  22,  Each  Manner  of  Singing 
hath  a  different  Degree  of  Eminence ; 
the  Nervous  and  Strong  is  diftin- 
guilhed  from  the  Puerile  and  Weak,  as 
is  the  Noble  from  the  Vulgar. 

§  23.  A  Student  muff  not  hope  for 
Applaufe,  if  he  has  not  an  utter  Ab¬ 
horrence  of  Ignorance. 

Pathetick ;  more  Singing  than  Allegro ,  which 
is  Lively,  Brisk,  Gay,  and  more  in  the  execu¬ 
tive  Way. 

§  24* 
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§  24.  Whoever  does  not  afpire  to  I 
the  firft  Rank,  begins  already  to  give  t 
up  the  fecond,  and  by  little  and  little  I 
will  reft  contented  with  the  lowell.  j 
§25.  If,  out  of  a  particular  Indul¬ 
gence  to  the  Sex,  fo  many  female  Sing¬ 
ers  have  the  Graces  fet  down  in  W ri- 
ting,  one  that  ftudies  to  become  a 
good  Singer  fhould  not  follow  the 
Example ;  whofoever  accuftoms  him-  i 
felf  to  have  Things  put  in  his  Mouth,  j 
will  have  no  Invention,  and  becomes  ^ 
a  Slave-  to  his  Memory. 

§  26.  If  the  Scholar  fhould  have  j 
any  Defeats,  of  the  Nofe,  the  Throat, 
or  of  the  Ear,  let  him  never  fing  ; 
but  when  the  Mafter  is  by,  or  fome-  j 
body  that  underftands  the  Profeflion,  > 
in  order  to  corredt  him,  otherwife  he 
will  get  an  ill  Habit,  paft  all  Re¬ 
medy.  /  a| 

§  27.  When  he  ftudies  his  Leflon 
at  Home,  let  him  fometimes  fing  be¬ 
fore  a  Looking-giafs,  not  to  be  ena¬ 
moured  with  his  own  Perfon,  but  to 
avoid  thofe  convulfive  Motions  of  the 

Body, 
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Body,  or  of  the  Face  (for  fo  I  call  the 
Grimaces  of  an  affeCted  Singer)  which, 
when  once  they  have  took  Footing, 
never  leave  him. 

§  28.  The  belt  Time  for  Study  is 
with  the  riling  of  the  Sun  ;  but  thofe, 
who  are  obliged  to  ftudy,  mull  em¬ 
ploy  all  their  Time  which  can  be  fpar- 
ed  from  their  other  neceflary  Af¬ 
fairs. 

§  29.  After  a  long  Exercife,  and 
the  Attainment  of  a  true  Intonation, 
of  a  MeJJ'a  di  Voce ,  of  Shakes ,  of 
Divifions,  and  Recitative  well  ex- 
prefied,  if  the  Scholar  perceives  that 
his  Mailer  cannot  teach  him  all  the 
Perfection  of  Execution  required  in 
the  more  refined  Art  of  finging  the . 
Airs,  or  if  he  cannot  always  be  by 
his  Side,  then  will  he  begin  to  be 
fenfible  of  the  Need  he  has  of  that 
Study,  in  which  the  belt  Singer  in 
the  World  is  dill  a  Learner,  and 
mull  be  his  own  Mailer.  Suppofing 
this  Reflection  juft,  I  advife  him 
for  his  firft  Infight,  to  read  the 

FI  3  follow- 
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following  Chapter,  in  order  there¬ 
by  to  reap  greater  Advantage  from 
thofe  that  can  fing  the  Airs ,  and 
teach  to  fing  them. 


% 
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CHAP.  VII. 


Of  Airs. 


F  whoever  introduced  the 
Cuflom  of  repeating  the 
firft:  Part  of  the  Air,  (which 
is  called  Da  Capo)  did  it 
out  of  a  Motive  to  fhew  the  Capacity 
of  the  Singer,  in  varying  the  Repe¬ 
tition,  the  Invention  cannot  be  blam’d 
by  Lovers  of  Mufick  j  though  in  re- 
fpedt  ©f  the  Words  it  is  fometimes  an 
Impropriety. 


§  I.  Suppofe  the  firft  Part  exprefled  Anger, 
and  thefecond  relented,  and  was  to  exprefs  Pity 
or  Compaflion,  he  muft  be  angry  again  in  the 
Da  Capo .  This  often  happens,  and  is  very  ridi¬ 
culous  if  not  done  to  a  real  Purpofe,  artd  that  the 
Subjedi  and  Poetry  require  it, 

2 
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§  2.  By  the  Ancients  beforemen- 
tioned,  Airs  were  fung  in  three  dif¬ 
ferent  Manners ;  for  the  Theatre,  the 
Stile  was  lively  and  various ;  for  the 
Chamber,  delicate  and  finifh’d  ;  and 
for  the  Church,  moving  and  grave. 
This  Difference,  to  very  many  Mo¬ 
derns  ,  is  quite  unknown. 

§  3.  A  Singer  is  under  the  greatefl: 
Obligation  to  the  Study  of  the  Airs  ; 
for  by  them  he  gains  or  lofes  his  Re¬ 
putation.  To  the  acquiring  this  valu¬ 
able  Art,  a  few  verbal  Leffons  cannot 
fuffice  ;  nor  would  it  be  of  any  great 
Profit  to  the  Scholar,  to  have  a  great 
Number  of  Airs,  in  which  a’Tbou- 
fand  of  the  moft  exquifite  Paffages  of 
different  Sorts  were  written  down  : 
For  they  would  not  ferve  for  all  Pur- 
pofes,  and  there  would  always  be 
wanting  that  Spirit  which  accompa¬ 
nies  extempore  Performances,  and  is 
preferable  to  all  fervile  Imitations.  All 
(I  think)  that  can  be  faid,  is  to  re- 

§  3.  It  is  fuppofed,  the  Scholar  is  arrived  to 
the  Capacity  of  knowing  Harmony  and  Coun¬ 
terpoint. 


com- 
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commend  to  him  an  attentive  Obfer- 
vation  of  the  Art,  with  which  the  be  ft 
Singers  regulate  themfelves  to  the  Bafs, 
whereby  he  will  become  acquainted 
with  their  Perfections,  and  improve 
'by  them.  In  order  to  make  his  Ob- 
fervations  with  the  greater  ExaCtnefs, 
let  him  follow  the  Example  of  a 
Friend  of  mine,  who  never  went  to 
an  Opera  without  a  Copy  of  all  the 
Songs,  and,  obferving  the  fineft  Gra¬ 
ces,  confin’d  to  the  moft  exadt  Time 
of  the  Movement  of  the  Bafs,  he  made 
thereby  a  great  Progrefs. 

§  4.  Among  the  Things  worthy  of 
Confideration,  the  firft  to  be  taken 
Notice  of,  is  the  Manner  in  which  all 
Airs  divided  into  three  Parts  are  to  be 
fung.  In  the  firft  they  require  no¬ 
thing  but  the  fimpleft  Ornaments,  of 
a  good  Tafte  and  few,  that  the  Com- 
pofition  may  remain  fimple,  plain, 
and  pure  ;  in  the  fecond  they  expedf, 
that  to  this  Purity  fome  artful  Gra- 

/ 

§  4.  The  general  d Riding  of  Airs  defcribed* 
to  which  the  Author  often  refers. 
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ces  be  added,  by  which  the  Judicious  jli 
may  hear,  that  the  Ability  of  the  Sing¬ 
er  is  greater}  and,  in  repeating  the 
Air,  he  that  does  not  vary  it  for  the 
better,  is  no  great  Matter. 

§  5.  Let  a  Student  therefore  accuf- 
tom  himfelf  to  repeat  them  always 
differently,  for,  if  I  miftake  not,  one 
that  abounds  in  Invention,  though  a 
moderate  Singer,  deferves  much  more 
Etteem,  than  a  better  who  is  barren 
of  it }  for  this  laft  pleafes  the  Connoif- 
feurs  but  for  once,  whereas  the  other,  ! 
if  he  does  not  furprife  by  the  Rare-  j 
nefs  of  his  Productions,  will  at  leaft 
gratify  your  Attention  with  Variety. 

§  6.  The  mod  celebrated  among 
the  Ancients  piqued  themfelves  in  va¬ 
rying  every  Night  their  Songs  in  the 
Opera’s,  not  only  the  Patbetick ,  but 
alfo  the  Allegro,  The  Student,  who 
is  not  well  grounded,  cannot  under¬ 
take  this  important  Talk. 

§  5.  With  due  Deference  to  our  Author,  it 
may  be  feared,  that  the  Affectation  of  Singing 
with  Variety  has  conduced  very  much  to  the 
introducing  a  bad  Tafte. 

§  7- 
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§  7.  Without  varying  the  Airs,  the 
Knowledge  of  the  Singers  could  ne¬ 
ver  be  difcovered  ;  but  from  the  Na¬ 
ture  and  Quality  of  the  Variations,  it 
will  be  eafily  difcerned  in  two  of  the 
greateft  Singers  which  is  the  bed:. 

§  8.  Returning  from  this  Digreflion 
to  the  above-mentioned  repeating  the 
hr  If  Part  of  the  Air  with  Variation, 
the  Scholar  will  therein  find  out  the 
Rules  for  Gracing,  and  introducing 
Beauties  of  his  own  Invention :  Thefe 
will  teach  him,  that  Time,  Tade,  and 
Skill,  are  fometimes  of  but  fmall  Ad¬ 
vantage  to  one  who  is  not  ready  at 
extempore  Embellishments  ;  but  they 
Should  not  allow,  that  a  Superfluity 
of  them  Should  prejudice  the  Com- 
pofition,  and  confound  the  Ear. 

§  9.  Let  a  Scholar  provide  himfelf 
with  a  Variety  of  Graces  and  Embel- 
lifhments,  and  then  let  him  make  ufe 
of  them  with  Judgment ;  for  if  he 

§  8-  Continuation  of  the  general  dividii 
Airs  in  §  4.  The  End  of  this  Section  is 
feafonable  Corrective  of  the  Rule  prefcrited  in 
the  foregoing  fifth  Section. 

obferves. 
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obferves,  he  will  find  that  the  moft 
celebrated  Singers  never  make  a  Pa¬ 
rade  of  their  Talent  in  a  few  Songs ; 
well  knowing,  that  if  Singers  expofe 
to  the  Publick  all  they  have  in  their 
Shops,  they  are  near  becoming  Bank¬ 
rupts. 

§  10.  In  the  Study  of  Airs ,  as  I 
have  before  faid,  one  cannot  take 
Pains  enough;  for,  though  certain 
Things  of  fmall  Effect  may  be  omit¬ 
ted,  yet  how  can  the  Art  be  called  j 
perfect  if  the  Finifhing  is  wanting  ?  I 
§  11.  In  Airs  accompanied  only 
with  a  Bafs,  the  Application  of  him  ; 
who  fiudies  Graces  is  only  fubject  to  ■ 
Time,  and  to  the  Baft ;  but  in  thofe,  i 
that  are  accompanied  with  more  In~ 
ftruments,  the  Singer  muft  be  alfo  ■ 
attentive  to  their  Movement,  in  order  j 
to  avoid  the  Errors  committed  by 
thofe  who  are  ignorant  of  the  Con¬ 
trivance  of  fuch  Accompaniments.  I 
§  12.  To  prevent  feveral  falfe  Steps 
in  finging  the  Airs,  I  would  ftrong- 
ly  inculcate  to  a  Student,  firft,  never 
to  give  over  pra&ifing  in  private,  till 

he 
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he  is  fecure  of  committing  no  Error 
in  Publick;  and  next,  that  at  the 
firft  Rehearfal  the  Airs  be  fung  with¬ 
out  any  other  Ornaments  than-  thofe 
which  are  very  natural;  but  with  a 
ItriCt  Attention,  to  examine  at  the 
fame  time  in  his  Mind,  where  the 
artificial  ones  may  be  brought  in  with 
Propriety  in  the  fecond ;  and  fo  from 
one  Rehearfal  to  another,  always  va¬ 
rying  for  the  better,  he  will  by  De¬ 
grees  become  a  great  Singer. 

§  13.  The  molt  necefiary  Study  for 
finging  Airs  in  Perfection,  and  what 
is  more  difficult  than  any  other,  is 
to  feek  for  what  is  eafy  and  natural, 
as  well  as  of  beautiful  Inventions. 
One  who  has  the  good  Fortune  to 
unite  two  fuch  rare  Talents,  with  an 
agreeable  putting  forth  of  the  Voice, 
is  a  very  happy  Singer. 

§  1 4.  Let  him,  who  ftudies  under 
the  Difadvantage  of  an  ungrateful  Ge¬ 
nius,  remember  for  his  Comfort,  that 
finging  in  Tune,  Expreffion,  Me  fa 
di  V oce ,  the  Appoggiatura' sy  Shakes , 
Divifions ,  and  accompanying  himfelf, 

I  are 
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are  the  principal  Qualifications;  and 
no  fuch  infuperable  Difficulties,  but 
what  may  be  overcome.  I  know,  they 
are  not  fufficient  to  enable  one  to  ling 
in  Perfection ;  and  that  it  would  be 

9 

Weaknefs  to  content  one’s  felf  with 
only  finging  tolerably  well;  but  Em- 
bellilhments  mull  be  called  in  to 
their  aid,  which  feldom  refufe  the 
Call,  and  fometimes  come  unfought. 
Study  will  do  the  Bufinefs. . 

§  15.  Let  him  avoid  all  thofe  Abu- 
fes  which  have  overfpread  and  efta- 
bliffied  themfelves  in  the  Airs,  if  he 
will  preferve  Mufick  in  its  Chaftity. 

§  16.  Not  only  a  Scholar,  but  every 
Singer  ought  to  forbear  Caricature' s, 
or  mimicking  others,  from  the  very 
bad  Confequences  that  attend  them. 
To  make  others  laugh,  hardly  gains 
any  *one  Efceem,  but  certainly  gives 
Offence;  for  no-body  likes  to  appear 
ridiculous  or  ignorant.  This  Mimick¬ 
ing  arifes  for  the  rnoft  part  from  a 
concealed  Ambition  to  fhew  their 
own  Merit,  at  another’s  Expence ; 
not  without  a  Mixture  of  Envy  and 

Spight. 
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Spight.  Examples  Shew  us  but  too 
plainly  the  great  Injury  they  are  apt 
to  do,  and  that  it  well  deferves  Re¬ 
proof  ;  for  Mimickry  has  ruin’d  more 
than  one  Singer. 

§  17.  I  cannot  lufficiently  recom¬ 
mend  to  a  Student  the  exadt  keep¬ 
ing  of  Time;  and  if  I  repeat  the 
fame  in  more  than  one  Place,  there 
is  more  than  one  Occafion  that  moves 
me  to  it ;  becaufe,  even  among  the 
Profeffors  of  the  hr  If  Rank  there  are 
few,  but  what  are  almoft  infenfibly 
deceived  into  an  Irregularity,  or  has¬ 
tening  of  Time,  and  often  of  both ; 
which  though  in  the  Beginning  is 
hardly  perceptible,  yet  in  the  Progrefs 
of  the  Air  becomes  more  and  more 
fo,  and  at  the  laft  the  Variation,  and 
the  Error  is  difcovered. 

§r  1 8.  If  I  do  not  advife  a  Student 
to  imitate  Several  of  the  Moderns  in 
their  Manner  of  tinging  Airst  it  is 
from  their  Negledt  of  keeping  Time, 
which  ought  to  be  inviolable,  and 
not  Sacrificed  to  their  beloved  Paflages 
and  Divifions. 

I  2  §19, 
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§  19.  The  Prefumption  of  fome  I 
Singers  is  not  to  be  borne  with,  who  I 
expect  that  an  whole  Orcheflre  fhould  I 
flop  in  the  midft  of  a  well-regulated  I 
Movement,  to  wait  for  their  ill- 
grounded  Caprices,  learned  by  Heart, 
carried  from  one  Theatre  to  another, 
and  perhaps  fiolen  from  fome  ap¬ 
plauded  female  Singer,  who  had  bet-  ♦ 
ter  Luck  than  Skill,  and  whofe  Er¬ 
rors  were  excufed  in  regard  to  her 

Sex. - Softly,  foftly  with  your  Cri- 

ticifm,  fays  one  ;  this,  if  you  do  not 
-  know  it,  is  called  Singing  after  the 

Mode  - - Singing  after  the  Mode  ? 

- 1  fay,  you  are  mitlaken.  The 

flopping  in  the  Airs  at  every  fecond 
and  fourth,  and  on  all  the  fevenths 
and  fixths  of  the  Bafs,  was  a  bad 
Practice  of  the  ancient  Mailers,  dif- 
approved  fifty  Years  ago  by  Rivani 
called  Ciecolino  *,  who  with  invinci¬ 
ble  Reafons  fhewed  the  proper  Pla- 

*  §  19.  Rivani ,  called  Ciecolino ,  muft  have 
written  Tome  Treatife  on  Time,  which  is  not 
come  to  us,  therefore  no  further  Account  can 
be  given  of  him. 
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i  ces  for  Embellishments,  without 
begging  Paufes.  This  Precept  was  ap¬ 
proved  by  feveral  eminent  Perfons, 
among  whom  was  Signor  Pijio- 
chi  *,  the  moft  famous  of  our,  and 

.  all 

j  *  Piflochi  was  very  famous  above  fifty  Years 
ago,  and  refined  the  Manner  of  ringing  in  Ita- 
|  ly ,  which  was  then  a  little  crude.  His  Merit 
in  this  is  acknowledged  by  all  his  Countrymen, 
con  trad  i£ted  by  none.  Briefly,  what  is  recount¬ 
ed  of  him,  is,  that  when  he  firft  appeared  to  the 
World,  and  a  Youth,  he  had  a  very  fine  treble 
Voice,  admired  and  encouraged  univerfally,  but 
by  a  dilTolute  Life  loft  it,  and  his  Fortune.  Be¬ 
ing  reduced  to  the  utmoft  Mifery,  he  entered 
into  the  Service  of  a  Compofer,  as  a  Copyift, 
where  he  made  ufe  of  the  Opportunity  of 
learning  the. Rules  of  Compofttion,  and  became 
a  good  Proficient.  After  fome  Years,  he  reco¬ 
vered  a  little  Glimpfe  of  Voice,  which  by 
Time  and  Practice  turned  into  a  fine  Coni  A  Alto. 
Having  Experience  on  his  Side,  he  took  Care  of 
it,  and  as  Encouragement  came  again,  he  took 
the  Opportunity  of  travelling  all  Europe  over, 
where  hearing  the  different  Manners  and  Taftes, 
he  appropriated  them  to  himfelf,  and  formed 
that  agreeable  Mixture,  which  he  produced  in 
Italy.)  where  he  was  imitated  and  admired.  He 
at  laft  paft  many  Years,  when  in  an  affluent 
Fortune,  at  the  Court  of  Anfpach ,  where  he  had 

I  3  a  Sti- 
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all  preceding  Times,  who  has  made 
himfelf  immortal,  by  fhewing  the 
way  of  introducing  Graces  without 
tranfgreffing  againft  Time.  This  Ex¬ 
ample  alone,  which  is  worth  a  Thou- 
fand,  (O  my  rever’d  Moderns ! )  fhould 
be  fufflcient  to  undeceive  you.  But  if 
this  does  not  fatisfy  you,  I  will  add, 
that  Sifacio  *  with  his  mellifluous 

Voice 


a  Stipend,  and  lived  an  agreeable  eafy  Life ;  and 
at  lafl  retired  to  a  Convent  in  Italy,  It  has  been 
remark'd,  that  though  feveral  of  his  Difciples 
{hewed  the  Improvement  they  had  from  him, 
yet  others  made  an  ill  ufe  of  it,  having  not  a 
little  contributed  to  the  Introduction  of  the  mo¬ 
dern  Tafre. 

.  *Sif  acio9  famous  beyond  any,  for  the  moft 
lingular  Beauty  of  his  Voice.  His  Manner  of 
Singing  was  remarkably  plain,  confifting  parti¬ 
cularly  in  the  Mejfa  diVoce ,  the  putting  forth 
his  Voice,  "and  the  Expredion. 

There  is  an  Italian  Saying,  that  an  hundred 
Perfections  are  required  in  an  excellent  Singer, 
and  he  that  hath  a  fine  Voice  has  ninety-nine  of 
them. 

It  is  alfo  certain,  that  as  much  as  is  allotted  to 
Volubility  and  Tricks,  fo  much  is  the  Beauty 
of  the  Voice  facrificed;  for  the  one  cannot  be 
done  without  Prejudice  to  the  other. 

Zifa 
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Voice  embrac’d  this  Rule ;  Ch&tBuzzo- 
lini  *  of  incomparable  Judgment  high¬ 
ly  efteemed  it :  After  them  Luigino  J- 
with  his  foft  and  amorous  Stile  follow¬ 
ed  their  Steps;  likewife  Signora  Bof- 
chi  J,  who,  to  the  Glory  of  her  Sex, 
has  made  it  appear,  that  Women,  who 
Rudy,  may  inftruft  even  Men  of 
fome  Note.  That  Signora  Lotti  |, 

ftriftly 


Sifacio  got  that  Name  from  his  acting  the 
Part  of  Syphax  the  firft  time  he  appeared  on  the 
Stage.  He  was  in  England  when  famous,  and 
belonged  to  King  Ja?nes  the  Second's  Chapel. 
After  which  he  returned  to  Italy,  continuing 
to  be  very  much  admired,  but  at  laft  was  way¬ 
laid,  and  murthered  for  his  Indifcretion. 

*  Buzzolini ,  the  Name  known,  but  no  Par¬ 
ticulars  of  him. 

f  Luigino ,  in  the  Service  of  the  Emperor 
jfofepb ,  and  a  Scholar  of  Pi/lochi. 

J  Signora  Bofcbi  was  over  in  E?igland  in 
Queen  Anne  $  Time;  fhe  fung  one  Seafon  in  the 
Opera’s,  returned  to  Venice ,  and  left  her  Hus¬ 
band  behind  for  feveral  Years;  he  fung  the 
Bafs.  She  was  a  Miftrefs  of  Mufick,  but  her 
Voice  was  on  the  Decay  when  fhe  came  here. 

||  S  a  mini,  afterwards  Signora  Lotti .  She  was 
famous  above  forty  Years  ago,  and  appeared  at 
feveral  Courts  in  Germany ,  where  (he  'was  fent 
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flriclly  keeping  to  the  fame  Rules, 
with  a  penetrating  Sweetnefs  of  Voice, 
gained  the  Hearts  cf  all  her  Hearers. 
If  Perfons  of  this  Rank,  and  others 
at  prefent  celebrated  all  over  Europe , 
whom  I  forbear  to  name ;  if  all  thefe 
have  not  Authority  enough  to  con¬ 
vince  you,  that  you  have  no  Right  to 
alter  the  Time  by  making  Paufes, 
confider  at  leaf!,  that  by  this  Error 
in  reipedt  of  Time,  you  often  fall  in¬ 
to  a  greater,  which  is,  that  the  Voice 
remains  unaccompanied,  and  deprived 
of  Harmony  ;  and  thereby  becomes 
flat  and  tirefome  to  the  beft  Judges. 
You  will  perhaps  fay  in  Excufe, 
that  few  Auditors  have  this  Difcern- 


for  ;  then  retired  to  Venice,  where  {he  married 
Signer  Lotti,  Chapel*  Maher  of  St.  Mark . 

All  thefe  Singers,  though  they  had  a  Talent 
particular  to  themfeives,  they  could,  however, 
fing  in  feveral  forts  cf  Stile;  on  the  contrary, 
one  finds  few,  but  what  attempt  nothing  that 
is  out  of  their  Wav.  A  modern  Singer  of  thfc 
good  Stile,  being  as  whether  fuch  and  (uch 
Compofitions  week  not  pie  Jt  at  prefent  in  Ita¬ 
ly  r  No  doubt,  laid  he,  t  .  v, :  uld,  buc  where 
are  the  Singers  that  can  fi  .g  ;ht  ? 
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ment,  and  that  there  are  Numbers  of 
the  others,  who  blindly  applaud  every 
thing  that  has  an  Appearance  of  No¬ 
velty.  But  who'fe  Fault  is  this  ?  An 
Audience,  that  applauds  what  is  blame- 
able,  cannot  juftify  your  Faults  by 
their  Ignorance ;  it  is  your  Part  to  fet 
them  right,  and,  laying  afide  your 
ill-grounded  Practice,  you  fhould  own, 
that  the  Liberties  you  take  are  againft 
Reafon,  and  an  Infult  upon  all  thofe 
inftrumental  Performers  that  are  wait¬ 
ing  for  ’you,  who  are  upon  a  Level 
with  you,  and  ought  to  be  fubfervient 
only  to  the  Time.  In  fhort,  I  would 
have  you  refledt,  that  the  abovemen- 
tioned  Precept  will  always  be  of  Ad¬ 
vantage  to  you  ;  for  though  under  the 
neglecting  of  it,  you  have  a  Chance 
to  gain  Applaufe  of  the  Ignorant  only  ; 
by  obferving  it,  you  willjuftly  me¬ 
rit  that  of  the  Judicious,  and  the  Ap¬ 
plaufe  will  become  univerfal. 

§  20.  Belides  the  Errors  in  keeping 
Time,  there  are  other  Reafons,  why 
a  Student  fhould  not  imitate  the  mo¬ 
dern  Gentlemen  in  tinging  Airs,  fince 

it 
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it  plainly  appears  that  all  their  Appli¬ 
cation  now  is  to  divide  and  fubdivide 
in’ fiich  a  Manner,  that  it  isimpoffible 
to  underfland  either  Words, Thoughts, 
or  Modulation,  or  to  difknguifh  one 
Air  from  another,  they  finging  them 
all  fo  much  alike,  that,  in  hearing  of 

one,  you  hear  a  Thoufand.- - And 

mult  the  Mode  triumph?  It  was 
thought,  not  many  Years  fince,  that 
in  an  Opera,  one  rumbling  Air  full 
of  Diviiions  was  fufficient  for  the  moft 
gurgling  Singer  to  fpend  his  Fire  *  ; 
but  the  Singers  of  the  prefent  Time 
are  not  of  that  Mind,  but  rather,  as 
if  they  were  not  fatisfied  with  tranf- 
forming  them  all  with  a  horrible  Me- 
tamorpholis  into  fo  many  Divihons, 
they,  like  Racers,  run  full  Speed, 
with  redoubled  Violence  to  their  final 
Cadences,  to  make  Reparation  for  the 
Time  they  think  they  have  loft  du- 

%  20.  Thofe  tremendous  Airs  are  called  in 
Italian ,  un  Aria  di  Bravura ;  which  cannot  per¬ 
haps  be  better  tranfiated  into  Engl:], k,  than  a 
He  tiering  Song. 


nng 
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ring  the  Courfe  of  the  Air.  In  the 
following  Chapter,  on  the  tormented 
and  tortured  Cadences,  we  fhall  fhort- 
ly  fee  the  good  Tafte  of  the  Mode ; 
in  the  mean  while  I  return  to  the  A- 
bufes  and  Defeats  in  Airs. 

§  21.  I  cannot  politively  tell,  who 
that  Modern  Compofer,  or  that  un¬ 
grateful  Singer  was,  that  had  the  Heart 
to  banifh  the  delightful,  Toothing, 
Pathetick  from  Airs ,  as  if  no  longer 
worthy  of  their  Commands,  after  hav¬ 
ing  done  them  fo  long  and  pleading 
Service.  Whoever  he  was,  it  is  cer¬ 
tain,  he  has  deprived  the  Profeffion  of 
its  moll  valuable  Excellence.  Afk  all 
the  Muficians  in  general,  what  their 
Thoughts  are  of  the  Pathetick ,  they 
all  agree  in  the  fame  Opinion,  (a  thing 
that  leldom  happens)  andanfwer,  that 
the  Pathetick  is  what  is  moil  delicious 
to  the  Ear,  what  mod  fweetly  a  hefts 
the  Soul,  and  is  the  ftrongeft  Balls 
of  Harmony.  And  mu  ft  we  be  de¬ 


prived  of  thefe  Charms,  without  know¬ 
ing  the  Reafon  why  ?  Oh  !  I  under¬ 
hand  you  :  I  ought  not  to  a  Ik  the 
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Mailers,  but  the  Audience,  thofe  ca¬ 
pricious  Protestors  of  the  Mode ,  that 
cannot  endure  this ;  and  herein  lie?- 
my  Miftake.  Alas!  the  Mode  and 
the  Multitude  flow  like  Torrents, 
which  when  at  their  Height,  having 
fpent  their  Violence,  quickly  difap- 
pear.  The  Mifchief  is  in  the  Spring 
itfelf;  the  Fault  is  in  the  Singers. 
They  praife  the  Pathetick ,  yet  fing 
the  Allegro.  He  muft  want  common 
Senfe  that  does  not  fee  through  them. 
They  know  the  firlt  to  be  the  moll 
Excellent,  but  they  lay  it  afide,  know¬ 
ing  it  to  be  the  moll  difficult. 

§  22.  In  former  times  divers  Airs 
were  heard  in  the  Theatre  in  this  de¬ 
lightful  Manner,  preceded  and  accom¬ 
panied  with  harmonious  and  well-mo¬ 
dulated  Inftruments,  thatravifhed  the 
Senfes  of  thofe  who  comprehended 
the  Contrivance  and  the  Melody ;  and 
if  fung  by  one  of  thofe  five  or  fix  emi¬ 
nent  Perfons  abovemen tioned,  it  was 
then  impoflible  for  a  human  Soul,  not 
to  melt  into  Tendernefs  and  Tears 
from  the  violent  Motion  of  the  Affec¬ 
tions. 
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tions.  Oh !  powerful  Proof  to  con¬ 
found  the  idoliz’d  Mode  !  Are  there  in 
thefe  Times  any,  who  are  moved  with 

Tendernefs,  or  Sorrow  ?  - - No,  (fay 

all  the  Auditors)  no  ;  for,  the  conti¬ 
nual  tinging  of  the  Moderns  in  the  Al¬ 
legro  Stile,  though  when  in  Perfec¬ 
tion  That  deferves  Admiration,  yet 
touches  very  (lightly  one  that  hath  a 
delicate  Ear.  The  Tafte  of  the  An¬ 
cients  was  a  Mixture  of  the  Lively  and 
the  Cantabile ,  the  Variety  of  which 
could  not  fail  giving  Delight ;  but  the 
Moderns  are  fo  pre-poffefled  with 
Tafte  in  Mode,  that,  rather  than  com- 
||  ply  with  the  former,  they  are  content¬ 
ed  to  lofe  the  greated:  Tart  of  its 
I  Beauty.  The  Study  of  the  Pathetick 
Was  the  Darling  of  the  former  ;  and 
Application  to  the  mod:  difficult  Divi- 
fions  is  the  only  Drift  of  the  latter. 
Thofe  perform’d  with  more  Judgment; 
and  Thefe  execute  with  greater  Bold- 
nefs.  But  fince  I  have  prefum’d  to 
compare  the  mod:  celebrated  Singers 
in  both  Stiles,  pardon  me  if  I  conclude 
with  faying,  that  the  Moderns  are  ar- 
*if  ,  „  K  rived 
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rived  at  the  higheft  Degree  of  Perfecti¬ 
on  in  finging  to  the  Ear  ;  and  that  the 
Ancients  are  inimitable  in  finging  to 
the  Heart.  -  .  * 

§  23.  However,  it  ought  not  to  be 
denied,  but  that  the  belt  Singers  of 
thefe  times  have  in  fome  Particulars 
refined  the  preceding  Tafte,  with 
fome  Productions  worthy  to  be  imita¬ 
ted  ;  and  as  an  evident  Mark  of  E- 
fteem,  we  mull  publickly  own,  that 
if  they  were  but  a  little  more  Friends 
to  the  Pathetick  and  the  Exprejjive,  ( 
and  a  little  lefs  to  the  Divijions ,  they  i 
might  boaft  of  having  brought  the 
Art  to  the  higheft  Degree  of  Perfec¬ 
tion.  \  *'  <  > 

§  24.  It  may  alfo  poftibly  be,  that 
the  extravagant  Ideas  in  the  prefent 
Compofitions,  have  deprived  the  a- 
bovementioned  Singers  of  the  Oppor¬ 
tunity  of  {hewing  their  Ability  in  the  \ 
Cant abi le-.  in  as  much  as  the  Airs  at 
prefent  in  vogue  go  Whip  and  Spur  ■ 
with  fuch  violent  Motions,  as  take  a-  f 
way  their  Breath,  far  from  giving  j 

' '  them  I 
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them  an  Opportunity  of  fhewing  the 

Exquifitenefs  of  their.  Tafte.  But, 
good  God !  fince  there  are  fo  many 
modern  Compofers,  among  whom  are 
fome  of  Genius  equal,  and  perhaps 
greater  than  the  heft  Ancients ,  for 
what  Reafon  or  Motive  do  they  al¬ 
ways  exclude  from  their  Compofiti- 
ons,  the  fo-much-longed-for  Adagio  ? 
Can  its  gentle  Nature  ever  be  guilty 
of  a  Crime?  If  it  cannot  gallop  with 
the  Airs  that  are  always  running  Poft, 
why  not  referve  it  for  thofe  that  re¬ 
quire  Repofe,  or  at  leaft  for  a  com- 
paffionate  one,  which  is  to  affift  an 
unfortunate  Hero,  when  he  is  to  died 

Tears,  or  die  on  the  Stage  ? - —No, 

Sir,  No;  the  grand  Mode  demands 
that  he  be  quick,  and  ready  to  burft 
himfelf  in  his  Lamentations,  and 
weep  with  Livelinefs.  But  what  can 
one  fay  ?  The  Refentment  of  the  mo¬ 
dern  Tafte  is  not  appeafed  with  the 
Sacrifice  of  the  Pathetick  and  the 
Adagio  only,  two  infeparable  Friends, 
but  goes  fo  far,  as  to  prefcribe  thofe 
Airs ,  as  Confederates,  that  have  not 

K  2  the 
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the  Sharp  third.  Can  any  thing  be 
more  abfurd  ?  Gentlemen  CompoJ'ers , 
(I  do  not  fpeak  to  the  eminent,  but 
with  all  due  Refpedt)  Mufck  in  my 
Time  has  chang’d  its  Stile  three  times : 
The  find  which  pleafed  on  the  Stage, 
and  in  the  Chamber,  was  that  of 
Pier.  Simone  *,  and  of  Stradella^-,  the 

fecond 


§  24.  *  Pierre  Simone  Agojiini  lived  about 
threefcore  Y ears  ago.  Several  Cantata  $  of  his 
Compofition  are  extant,  fomeofthem  very  dif¬ 
ficult,  not  from  the  Number  of  Divifions  in  the 
vocal  Part,  but  from  the  Exprefiion,  and  the  i 
furprifing  Incidents,  and  alfo  the  Execution  of 
the  Bafies.  He  feems  to  be  the  firft  that  put  Baf- 
fes  with  fo  much  Vivacity ;  for  Charijfimi  be¬ 
fore  him  compofed  with  more  Simplicity,  tho* 
he  is  reckoned  to  be  one  of  the  firft,  who  enli¬ 
vened  his  Mufick  in  the  Movements  of  his  Baf- 
fes.  Of  Pier  re-Simone  nothing  more  is  known  but 
that  he  loved  his  Bottle,  and  when  he  had  run 
up  a  Bill  in  fome  favourite  Place,  he  compofed 
a  Cantata ,  and  fent  it  to  a  certain  Cardinal, 
who  never  failed  fending  him  a  fixed  Sum,  with 
which  he  paid  off  his  Score.  I 

+  AleJfandrO  Stradella  lived  about  Pier .  Simone's  I 
Time,  or  very  little  after.  He  w’as  a  moft  ex¬ 
cellent  Compofer,  fuperior  in  all  Refpe&s  to  the 
foregoing,  and  endowed  with  diftinguifhing  per- 

o  ~V  fonal 
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fecond  is  of  the  beft  that  are  now 
|T  /.  '  living; 

fonal*  Qualifications.  It  is  reported,  that  his 
favourite  Inftrument  was  the  Harp,  with  which 
he  fometimes  accompanied  his  Voice,  which 
was  agreeable.  To  hear  fuch  a  Compofer  play 
on  the  Harp,  muft  have  been  what  we  can 
have  no  Notion  of,  by  what  we  now  hear.  He 
ended  his  Life  fatally,  for  he  was  murthered. 
The  Fa<ft  is  thus  related.  Being  at  Genoa,  a 
Place  where  the  Ladies  are  allowed  to  live  with 
more  Freedom  than  in  any  other  Part  of  Italy , 
Stradella  had  the  Honour  of  being  admitted  into 
a  noble  Family,  the  Lady  whereof  was  a  great 
Lover  of  Mufick.  Her  Brother,  a  wrong¬ 
headed  Man,  takes  Umbrage  at  Stradella’s 
frequent  Vifits  there,  and  forbids  him  going  up¬ 
on  his  Peril,  which  Order  Stradella  obevs.  The 
Lady’s  Husband  not  having  Teen  Stradella  at  his 
Houfe  for  Tome  Days,  reproaches  him  with  it. 
Stradella ,  for  his  Excufe,  tells  him  his  Brother- 
in-law’s  Order,  which  the  Nobleman  is  angry 
with,  and  charges  him  to  continue  his  Vifits  as 
formerly ;  he  had  been  there  fcarce  three  or  four 
Times,  but  one  Evening  going  Home,  attend¬ 
ed  by  a  Servant  and  a  Lanthorn,  four  Ruffians 
rufhed  out,  the  Lady’s  Brother  one  among 
them,  and  with  Stiletts  or  Daggers  ftabb’d  him, 
and  left  him  dead  upon  the  Place.  The  People 
of  Genoa  all  in  a  Rage  fought  for  the  Murther- 
er,  who  was  forced  to  fly,  his  Quality  not  be¬ 
ing  able  to  protect  him.  In  another  Account 
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living  * ;  and  I  leave  others  to  judge 
whether  they  are  Modern.  But  of 
your  Stile,  which  is  not  quite  eftablilh- 
ed  yet  in  Italy,  and  which  has  ‘yet 
gained  no  Credit  at  all  beyond  the 
Alps,  thofe  that  come  after  us  will 
foon  give  their  Opinion  ;  for  Modes 
laft  not  long.  But  if  the  Profefiion  is 
to  continue,  and  end  with  the  World, 
either  you  yourfelves  will  fee  your 
Miftake,  or  your  SuccefTors  will  re- 

of  him,  this  Particularity  is  mentioned  ;  that 
the  Alurderers  purfued  him  to  Rome,  and  on 
Enquiry  learned,  that  an  Oratorio  of  his  Com- 
pofition  was  to  be  performed  that  Evening;  they 
went  with  an  Intent  to  execute  their  Defign, 
but  were  fo  moved  with  his  Compofition,  that 
they  rather  chofe  to  tell  him  his  Danger,  advifed 
him  to  depart,  and  be  upon  his  Guard.  But, 
being  purfued  by  others,  he  loft  his  Life.  His 
Fate  has  been  lamented  by  every  Body,  efpeci- 
ally  by  thofe  who  knew  his  Merit,  and  none 
have  thought  him  deferving  fo  fad  a  Cataftroph% 
*  When  Toji  writ  this,  the  Compofers  in 
Vogue  were  Scarlatti ,  Bononcini ,  Gafparini, 
Mandril ,  &c.  The  laft  and  modern  Stile  has 
p.etty  well  fpread  itfelf  all  over  Italy,  and  begins 
to  have  a  great  Tendency  to  the  fame  beyond  - 
the  Alp:,  as  he  calls  ft. 


form 
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form  it.  Wou’d  you  know  how  ? 
By  banifhing  the  Abufes  ;  and  recall¬ 
ing  thefirft,  fecond,  and  third  Mood  *, 
to  relieve  the  fifth,  fixth,  and  eighth, 
which  are  quite  jaded.  They  will 
revive  the  fourth  and  feventh  now 
dead  to  you,  and  buried  in  Churches, 
for  the  final  Clofes.  To  oblige  the 
Tafte  of  the  Singers  and  the  Hearers, 
the  Allegro  will  now  and  then  be 
mixed  with  the  Pathetick.  The  Airs 
will  not  always  be  drowned  with  the 
Indifcretion  of  the  Instruments,  that 
hide  the  artful  Delicacy  of  the  Piano , 
and  the  foft  Voices,  nay,  even  all 
Voices  which  will  not  bawl  :  They 
will  no  longer  bear  being  teafed  with 

*  The  Moods ,  here  fpoken  of,  our  Author 
has  not  well  explained  The  Foundation  he 
goes  upon  are  the  eight  Church  Moods .  But 
his  Meaning  and  Complaint  is,  that  commonly 
the  Compofitions  are  in  C,  or  in  A ,  with  their 
Tranfpofitions,  and  that  the  Y^hers  are  not  ufed 
or  known.  But  to  particulan&e  here  wrhat  the 
Moods  are,  and  how  to  be  ufed,  is  impoffible, 
for  that  Branch  only  would  require  a  large 
Treatife  by  itfelf. 

Uni- 
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Unifons  *,  the  Invention  of  Ignorance, 
to  hide  from  the  V ulgar  the  Ineffi¬ 
ciency  and  Inability  of  many  Men 
and  Women  Singers  :  They  will  reco¬ 
ver  the  inftrumental  Harmony  now 
loft :  They  will  compofe  more  for  the 
Voice  than  the  Inftruments:  The  part 
for  the  Voice  will  no  more  have  the 
Mortification  to  refign  its  Place  to  the 
Violins:  The  Soprano’s  and  Contr  Al¬ 
to's  will  no  more  fing  the  Airs  in  the 
Manner  of  the  Bafs,  in  Spight  of  a 
thoufand  Oftaves :  And,  finally,  their 
Airs  will  be  more  affecting,  and  lefs 
alike  3  more  ftudied,  and  lefs  painful 
to  the  Singer  3  and  fo  much  the  more 
grand,  as  they  are  remote  from  the 
Vulgar.  But,  methinks,  I  hear  it  faid, 
that  the  theatrical  Licence  is  great, 

*  The  Airs*  fang  in  Unifon  with  the  Inftru- 
ments,  were  invented  in  the  Venetian  Opera’s, 
to  pleafe  the  Barcarole^  who  are  their  Water¬ 
men  ;  and  very^ften  their  Applaufe  fappcrts  an 
Opera.  The  Roman  School  always  diftinguifh*- 
ed  itfelf,  and  required  Compofitions  of  Study 
and  Care.  How  it  is  now  at  Rome  is  doubt¬ 
ful  ;  but  we  do  not  hear  that  there  are  any  Cq- 
relli’s. 
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and  that  the  Mode  pleafes,  and  that  I 
grow  too  bold.  And  may  I  not  reply, 
that  the  Abu fe  is  greater,  that  the  In¬ 
vention  is  pernicious,  and  that  my 
Opinion  is  not  lingular  ?  Am  I  the 
only  Profellbr  who  knows  that  the 
belt  Compolitions  are  the  Caufe  of 
tinging  well,  and  the  word  very  pre  - 
judicial?  Have  we  not  more  than 
once  heard  that  the  Quality  of  the 
Compolitions  has  been  capable,  with 
a  few  Songs,  of  eftablilhing  the  Re¬ 
putation  of  a  middling  Singer,  and  de- 
ftroyingThat  of  one  who  had  acquired 
one  by  Merit?  That  Mulick,  which 
is  compofed  by  one  of  Judgment  and 
Tafte,  inftru&s  the  Scholar,  perfects 
the  Skilful,  and  delights  the  Hearer. 
But  lince  we  have  opened  the  Ball, 
let  us  dance. 

§  25.  He  that  firll  introduced  Mu¬ 
lick  on  the  Stage,  probably  thought 
to  lead  her  to  a  Triumph,  and  raife 
her  to  a  Throne.  But  who  would 
ever  have  imagined,  that  in  the  Ihort 
Courfe  of  a  few  Years,  Ihe  Ihould  be 
reduced  to  the  fatal  Circumdance  of 
-V:  .  i  ’  feeing 


feeing  her  own  Tragedy?  Ye  pom¬ 
pous  Fabricks  of  the  Theatres!  We 
fhould  look  upon  you  with  Horror, 
being  railed  from  the  Ruins  of  Har¬ 
mony  :  You  are  the  Origin  of  the 
Abufes,  and  of  the  Errors :  From  You 
is  derived  the  modern  Stile,  and  the 
Multitude  of  Ballad-makers :  You  are 


the  only  Occanon  of  the  Scarcity  of 
judicious  and  well-grounded  Profef* 
fors,  who  juftly  deferve-  the  Title  of 
Chapel-Mafter  * ;  fince  the  poor  Coun¬ 
terpoint  *j*  has  been  condemned,  in  this 
corrupted  Age,  to  beg  for  a  Piece  of 
Bread  in  Churches,  whilft  the  Ignorance 
of  many  exults  on  the  Stage,  the  moft 
part  of  the  Compofers  have  been 
prompted  from  Avarice,  or  Indigence, 
to  abandon  in  fuch  Manner  the  true 


Study,  that  one  may  forefee  (if  not 

.  ’  t  -■  •  tf  ’•*  r  f  T  -  r  ‘ 


§  25.  *  Maeftro  dl  Capclld ,  Matter  of  the 
Chapel,  the  higheft  Title  belonging  to  a  Matter 
of  Mufick.  Even  now  the  Singers  in  Italy 
give  the  Compofers  of  Opera’s  the  Title  of 
Signior  Maejlro  as  a  Mark  of  their  Submiflion. 

+  ContrapuntOy  Counterpoint,  or  Note  againft. 
Note,  the  firft  Rudiments  of  Compofition. 
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fuccoured  by  thofefew,  that  ftill  glo- 
rioufly  fuftain  its  deareft  Precepts) 
Mufick,  after  having  loft  the  Name 
of  Science,  and  j  a  Companion  of  Phi- 
lofophy,  will  run  the  Rifque  of  being 
reputed  unworthy  to  enter  -  into  the 
facred  Temples,  from  the  Scandal  gi¬ 
ven  there,  by  their  Jiggs,  Minuets, 
and  Furlana’s  *  j  and,  in  fad:,  where 
the  Tafte  is  fo  deprav’d,  what  would 
make  the  Difference  between  the 
Church-Mufick,  and  the  Theatrical, 
if  Money  was  received  at  the  Church 
Doors  ?  ' 

§  26.  I  know  that  the  World 
honours  with  juft  Applaufe  fome, 
tho’  few  Mafters,  intelligent  in  both 

•  Jf  •  ,  ;  „  \ 

*  Furlana.  A  fort  of  a  Country  Dance,  or 
Chejbire-Round , 

It  is  reported,  that  the  Church-Mufick  in 
Italy ,  far  from  keeping  that  Majefty  it  ought, 
is  vaftly  abufed  the  other  way  ;  and  fome  Sing¬ 
ers  have  had  the  Impudence  to  have  ether 
Words  put  to  favourite  Opera  Airs ,  and  fung 
them  in  Churches.  This  Ahufe  is  not  new, 
for  St.  AugvJUn  complains  of  it ;  and  Palejlina 
prevented  in  his  Time  Mufick  from  being  ba- 
niihed  the  Churches. 

I L  *  Stiles, 
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Stiles,  to  whom  I  diredt  the  Students, 
in  order  to  their  finging  well ;  and  if 
I  confine  the  Mafters  to  fo  fmall  a 

f  to  9  * 

Number,  I  do  beg  Pardon  of  thofe 
who  fhould  be  comprehended  therein ; 
hoping  eafily  to  obtain  it,  becaufe  an 
involuntary  Error  does  not  offend,  and 
an  eminent  Perfon  knows  no  other 
Envy  but  virtuous  Emulation.  As 
for  the  Ignorant,  who  for  the  moil 
part  are  not  ufed  to  indulge  any,  but 
rather  defpife  and  hate  every  thing 
they  do  not  comprehend,  they  will 
be  the  Perfons  from  whom  I  am  to 
expedt  no  Quarter. 

§  27.  To  my  Misfortune,  I  afked 
one  of  this  fort,  from  whom  he  had 
learned  the  Counterpoint  ?  he  anfwer- 
ed  immediately,  from  the  Inflrument. 

(i.  e.  the  Harpfichord) - Very  well. 

I  afked  farther,  in  what  Tone  have 
you  compofed  the  Introduction  of 

your  Opera  ? - What  Tone!  what 

Tone  !  ^breaking  in  upon  me  abrupt¬ 
ly)  with  what  mufty  Queftions  are 
you  going  to  difturb  my  Brains  ?  One 
may  ealjly  perceive  from  what  School 

you 
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you  come.  The  Moderns,  if  you  do 
not  know  it,  acknowledge  no  other 
Tone  but  one  *  ;  they  laugh,  with 
Reafon,  at  the  filly  Opinion  of  thofe 
who  imagine  there  are  two,  as  well  as 
at  thofe  who  maintain,  that  their  be¬ 
ing  divided  into Authenti'ck  andPtagal, 
they  become  Eight,  (and  more  if  there 
were  need)  and  prudently  leave  it  to 
everybody’s  Pleafure  to  compofe  as 
they  like  beft.  The  World  in  your 
Time  was  afleep,  and  let  it  not  dif- 
pleafe  you,  if  our  merry  and  brilk 
Manner  has  awakened  it  with  a  Gayety 
fopleafing  to  the  Heart,  that  it  incites 
one  to  dance.  I  would  have  you 
likewife  be  lively  before  you  die,  and, 
abandoning  your  uncouth  Ideas,  make 
it  appear,  that  old  Age  can  bs  pleafed 
with  the  Productions  of  Youth  j  other- 


§  27  *  Tono ,  or  Moody  and  fometimes  means 
the  Key.  Our  Author  in  this  Section  is  fond 
of  a  Pun,  which  cannot  well  be  tranflated, 
Tono  is  fometimes  writ  Tuono ,  and  Tuono  figni* 
fies  .Thunder  ;  therefore  the  Ignorant  anfwers, 
he  knows  no  other  Tuono  but  that  which  is  pre¬ 
ceded  by  Lightning. 

L 
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wife  you  will  find,  that  you  will  be 
condemned  by  your  own  Words,  that 
Ignorance  hates  all  that  is  excellent. 
The  polite  Arts  have  advanced  conti¬ 
nually  in  Refinement,  and  if  the  reft 
were  to  give  me  the  Lie,  Mufick 
would  defend  me  Sword  in  Hand ; 
for  {he  cannot  arrive  at  a  higher  Pitch. 
Awake  therefore,  and,  if  you  are  not 
quite  out  of  your  Senfes,  hearken  to 
me ;  and  you  will  acknowledge  that 
I  fpeak  candidly  to  you  ;  and  for  a 
Proof,  be  it  known  to  you - 

§28.  That  our  delicious  Stile  has 
been  invented  to  hide  with  the  fine 
Name  of  Modern  the  too  difficult 
Rules  of  the  Counterpoint,  cannot  be 
denied. 

§  29.  That  there  is  an  inviolable 
Rule  amongft  us,  to  baniffi  for  ever 
th z.Pathetick,  is  very  true  ;  becaufe 
we  will  have  no  Melancholy. 

§  30.  But,  that  we  ffiould  be  told 
by  the  old  Bajhaws ,  that  we  drive 
who  can  produce  mod:  extravagant 
Abfurdities  never  heard  before,  and 
that  we  brag  to  be  the  Inventors  of 

them 
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them  ourfelves,  are  the  malign  Re¬ 
flexions  of  thofe  who  fee  us  exalted. 
Let  Envy  buril.  You  fee,  that  the 
general  Efteem  which  we  have  ac¬ 
quired,  gives  it  for  us  $  and  if  a  Mu- 
fician  is  not  of  our  Tribe,  he  will 
find  no  Patron  or  Admirer.  But  fince 
we  are  now  fpeaking  in  Confidence 
and  with  Sincerity,  who  can  fing  or 
compofe  well,  without  our  Approba¬ 
tion  ?  Let  them  have  ever  fo  much 
Merit  (you  know  it)  we  do  not  want 
Means  to  ruin  him  ;  even  a  few  Syl¬ 
lables  will  fuffice:  It  is  only  faying. 
He  is  an  Ancient. 

§  31.  Tell  me,  J  befeech  you, 
who,  without  us,  could  have  brought 
Mufick  to  the  Height  of  Happinefs, 
with  no  greater  Difficulty  than  taking 
from  the  Airs  that  tirefome  Emula¬ 
tion  of  the  firft  and  fecond  Violin,  and 
of  the  Tenor  ?  Is  there  any  that  ever 
durft  ufurp  the  Glory  of  it?  We,  we 
are  thofe,  who  by  our  Ingenuity  have 
raifed  her  to  this  Degree  of  Sublimity, 
in  taking  alfo  from  her  that  noify 
murmuring  of  the  fundamental  Baflfes, 
I  L  2  in 
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infuch  Manner, - (mark  me  well, 

and  learn)  that  if  in  an  Orchejlre  there 
were  an  hundred  Violins,  we  are  ca¬ 
pable  of  compoiing  in  fuch  a  Manner, 
that  all  and  every  one  lhall  play  the 
very  Air  which  the  Voice  lings.  What 
fay  you  to  that?  Can  you  have  the 
Face  to  find  Fault  with  us? 

§  32.  Our  moll  lovely  Method, 
that  obliges  none  of  us  to  the  painful 
Study  of  the  Rules ;  which  does  not 
difquiet  the  Mind  with  the  Anxiety 
of  Speculation,  nor  delude  us  with 
the  Study  of  reducing  them  into 
Practice  ;  that  does  not  prejudice  the 
Health  j  that  enchants  the  Ear  a  la 
Mode ;  that  finds  thofe  who  love  it, 
who  prize  it,  and  who  pay  for  it  the 
Weight  in  Gold ;  and  dare  you  to 
criticife  upon  it? 

§  33.  What  lhall  we  fay  of  the  ob- 
fcure  and  tedious  Compofitions  of 
thofe  whom  you  celebrate  as  the  Top 
of  the  Univerfe,  tho’  your  Opinion 
goes  for  nothing  ?  Don’t  you  perceive 
that  thofe  old-fafhioned  Crabbedneffes 
are  difgufiful?  We  fhould  be  great 

i  Fools 
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Fools  to  grow  pale,  and  become  para- 
lytick  in  ftudying  and  finding  out  in 
the  Scores,  the  Harmony,  the  Fugues , 
their  Rever/es,  the  Double  Counter¬ 
point,  the  Multiplication  of  Subjects, 
to  contract  them  clofer,  to  make 
Canons ,  and  fuch  other  dry  Stuff, 
that  are  no  more  in  Mode ,  and  (what 
is  worfe)  are  of  little  Efteem,  and 
lefs  Profit.  What  fay  you  now  to 
this,  Majler  Critick  ?  Have  you  com¬ 
prehended  me  ? - Yes,  Sir.  Well, 

what  Anfwer  do  you  make  me  ?  - 

None. 

§34.  Really,  I  am  aftonifhed,  O 
beloved  Singers,  at  the  profound  Le¬ 
thargy  in  which  you  remain,  and 
which  is  fo  much  to  your  Difadvan- 
tage.  ’Tis  You  that  ought  to  awaken, 
for  now  is  the  Time,  and  tell  the 
Compofers  of  this  Stamp,  that  your 
Defire  is  to  Sing,  and  not  to  Dance.  / 


L  3  CHAP, 


CHAP.  VIII. 

Of  Cadences*. 

H  E  Cadences ,  that  termi¬ 
nate  the  Airs ,  are  of  two 
Sorts.  The  Compofers  call 
the  one  Superior ,  and  the 
other  Inferior.  To  make  myfelf  bet¬ 
ter  underflood  by  a  Scholar,  I  mean, 
if  a  Cadence  were  in  C  natural, 
the  Notes  of  the  firft  would  be  La, 
Sol,  Fa-,  and  thofe  of  the  fecond  Fa, 
Mi,  Fa.  In  Airs  for  a  fingle  Voice, 
or  in  Recitatives,  a  Singer  may  chufe 
which  of  thefe  Clofes  or  Cadences 
pleafes  him  beft  ;  but  if  in  Concert 

*  Cadences  ;  or,  principal  Clofes  in  Airs . 

§  i.  For  fuperior  and  inferior  Cadences ,  fee 
PL  V.  Numb.  3. 
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with  other  Voices,  or  accompanied 
with  Inftruments,  he  muft  not  change 
the  Superior  for  the  Inferior,  nor  this 
with  the  other. 

§  2.  It  would  be  fuperfluous  to 
fpeak  of  the  broken  Cadences ,  they 
being  become  familiar  even  to  thofe 
who  are  not  Profeffors  of  Mufick, 
and  which  ferve  at  moft  but  in  Reci¬ 
tatives.  . 

§  3.  As  for  thofe  Cadences  that  fall 
a  fifth,  they  were  never  compofed  in 
the  old  Stile  for  a  Soprano ,  in  an  Air 
for  afingle  Voice,  or  with  Inftruments, 
unlefs  the  Imitation  of  foine  Words 
had  obliged  the  Compofer  thereto. 
Yet  thefe,  having  no  other  Merit,  but 
of  being  the  eafieft  of  all,  as  well  for 
the  Compofer  as  for  the  Singer,  are 
at  prefent  the  moft  prevailing. 

§  4.  In  the  Chapter  on  Airs ,  I  have 
exhorted  the  Student  to  avoid  that 
Torrent  of  PaJJ'ages  and  Divijions , 

§  2.  Broken  Cadences ,  fee  Example,  Chap. 
V.  §  13,  and  its  Note. 

§  3.  Cadences  that  fall  a  Fifth,  with  and 
without  Words,  PI.  V.  Numb.  4  and  5. 

fo 
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fo  much  in  the  Mode  >  and  did  en¬ 
gage  myfelf  alfo-  to  give  my  weak 
Sentiments  on  the  Cadences  that  are 
now  current ;  and  I  am  now  ready  : 
But,  however,  with  the  ufual  Protef- 
tation  of  fubmitting  them,  with  all 
my  other  Opinions,  to  the  Tribunal 
of  the  Judicious,  and  thofe  of  Tafte, 
from  whence  there  is  no  Appeal;  that 
they,  as  fovereign  Judges  of  the  Pro- 
feflion,  may  condemn  the  Abufes  of 
the  modern  Cadences ,  or  the  Errors  of 
my  Opinion. 

§  5  ,  Every  Air  has  (at  leaf!:)  three 
Cadences ,  that  are  all  three  final.  Ge¬ 
nerally  fpeaking,  the  Study  of  the 
Singers  of  the  prefent  Times  confifis 
in  terminating  the  Cadence  of  the  firft 
Part  with  an  overflowing  of  Pajfages 
and  Divijions  at  Pleafure,  and  the  Or- 
ckejlre  waits  ;  in  that  of  the  fecond 

/  *  '  ; 

§  5.  By  the  Final  Cadences  here  mentioned, 
the  firft  is  at  the  End  of  the  firft  Part  of  the 
Air  \  the  Second  at  the  End  of  the  fecond  Part ; 
and  the  Third  at  the  end  of  the  firft  Part,  when 
repeated  again,  or  at  the  Da  Capoy  as  it  is  al¬ 
ways  exprefied  in  Italian , 
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the  Dofe  is  encreafed,  and  the  Or- 
chejfre  grows  tired  ;  but  on  the  laft 
Cadence ,  the  Throat  is  fet  a  going, 
like  a  Weather-cock  in  a  Whirlwind, 
and  the  Orchetlre  yawns.  But  why 
muft  the  World  be  thus  continually 
deafened  with  fo  many  Dlvifions  ?  I 
mu  ft  (with  your  Leave,  Gentlemen 
Moderns)  fay  in  Favour  of  the  Pro- 
feffion,  that  good  Taftedoes  not  con- 
lift  in  a  continual  Velocity  of  the 
Voice,  which  goes  thus  rambling  on, 
without  a  Guide,  and  without  Foun¬ 
dation  ;  but  rather,  in  the  Cantabile, 
in  the  putting  forth  the  Voice  agre- 
ably,  in  Appoggiatura' s,  in  Art,  and 
in  the  true  Notion  of  Graces,  going 
from  one  Note  to  another  with  lin¬ 
gular  and  unexpected  Surprizes,  and 
ftealing  the  Time  exactly  on  the  true 
Motion  of  the  Bafs.  Thefe  are  the 
principal  and  indifpenfible  Qualities 
which  are  moft  eftential  to  the  finging 
well,  and  which  no  mufical  Ear  can 
find  in  your  capricious  Cadences .  I 
mu  ft  ftill  add,  thac  very  anciently  the 
Stile  of  the  Singers  was  infupportable, 
pV  (as 
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(as  I  have  been  informed  by  the  Mat¬ 
ter  who  taught  me  to  Sol-fa)  by 
reafon'  of  the  Number  of  Pajfages 
and  Divifons  in  their  Cadence s>  that 
never  were  at  an  end,  as  they  are  now ; 
and  that  they  were  always  the  fame, 
juft  as  they  are  now.  They  became 
at  laft  fo  odious,  that,  as  a  Nufance 
to  the  Senfe  of  Hearing,  they  were 
banifhed  without  fo  much  as  attempt¬ 
ing  their  Correction.  Thus  will  it  al- 
fo  happen  to  Thefe,  at  the  firft  Ex¬ 
ample  given  by  a  Singer  whofe  Credit 
is  eftablifhed,  and  who  will  not  be  fe- 
duced  by  a  vain  popular  Applaufe. 
This  Reformation  the  fucceeding 
Profeftors  of  Eminence  prefcribed  to 
themfelves  as  a  Law,  which  perhaps 
would  not  have  been  abolished,  were 
they  in  a  Condition  to  be  heard ;  but 
the  Opulency  of  fome,  Lofs  of  the 
Voice,  Age,  and  Death  of  others,  has 
deprived  the  Living  from  hearing  what 
was  truly  worthy  our  Admiration  in 
Singing.  Now  the  Singers  laugh  at 
the  Reformers,  and  their  Reformation 
of  the  Pajfages  in  the  Cadences ;  and, 

on 
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on  the  contrary,  having  recalled  them 
from  their  Banilhment,  and  brought 
them  on  the  Stage,  with  fome  little 
Caricatura  to  boot,  they  impofe  them 
on  the  ignorant  for  rare  Inventions, 
and  gain  themfelves  immenfe  Sums ;  it 
giving  them  no  Concern  that  they 
have  been  abhorr’d  and  detefted  for 
fifty  or  fixty  Y ears,  or  for  an  hundred 
Ages.  But  who  can  j  blame  them  ? 
However,  if  Reafon  fhould  make'' 
this  Demand  of  them,  with  what  un¬ 
juft  Pretence  can  you  ufurp  the  Name 
of  Moderns ,  if  you  fing  in  a  moft  An¬ 
cient  Stile  ?  Perhaps,  you  think  that 
thefe  Overflowings  of  your  Throat  are 
what  procure  you  Riches  and  Praifes  ? 
Undeceive  yourfelves,  and  thank  the 
great  Number  of  Theatres,  the  Scar¬ 
city  of  excellent  Performers,  and  the 
Stupidity  of  your  Auditors.  What 
could  they  anfwer  ?  I  know  not.  But 
let  us  call  them  to  a  ftridter  Account. 

§  6.  Gentlemen  Moderns >  can  you 
poffibly  deny,  but  -that  you  laugh  a- 
mong  yourfelves,  when  you  have  Re- 
courfe  to  your  long-ftrung  Pajfages 
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in  the  Cadences ,  to  go  a  begging  for 
Applaufe  from  the  blind  Ignorant  ? 
You  call  this  Trick  by  the  Name  of 
an  Alms,  begging  for  Charity  as  it 
were  for  thofe  E  Viva's,  which,  you 
very  well  know,  you  do  not  deferve 
from  Juftice :  And  in  return  you 
laugh  at  your  Admirers,  tho’  they 
have  not  Hands,  Feet,  nor  Voice 
enough  to  applaud  you.  Is  thisjufdce? 

Is  this  Gratitude  ? - Oh  !  if  they 

ever  fhould  find  you  out!  My  belov-  I 
ed  Singers,  tho’  the  Abufes  of  your  j 
Cadences  are  of  ufe  to  you,  they  are 
•much  more  prejudicial  to  the  Profef- 
fion,  and  are  the  greateft  Faults  you 
can  commit  ;  becaufe  at  the  fame 
time  you  know  yourfelves  to  be  in  the  ; 
Wrong.  For  your  own  Sakes  unde-  | 
ceive  the  World,  and  employ  the  rare  i! 
Talent  you  are  endowed  with  on 
-  Things  that  are  worthy  of  you.  In 
the  mean  while  I  will  return  with 
more  Courage  to  my  Opinions. 

§  7.  I  ihould  be  very  defirous  to 

§7.  For  the  refolved  and  unrefolved  Ca den¬ 
ies,  fee  PI.  V.  Numb.  6  and  7. 

2  know,  ? 
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know,  on  what  Foundation  certain 
Moderns  of  Reputation,  and  great 
Name,  do  on  the  fuperior  Cadences 
always  make  the  Shake  on  the  third 
in  Alt  to  the  final  Note;  fince  the 
Shake  (which  ought  to  be  refolved) 
cannot  be  fo  in  this  Cafe,  by  reafon  of 
that  very  third,  which  being  the 
fixth  of  the  Bafs  hinders  it,  and  the 
Cadence  remains  without  a  Refolution. 
If  they  Should  go  fo  far  as  to  ima¬ 
gine,  that  the  bell;  Rules  depended  on 
the  Mode}  I  fhould  notwithstanding 
think,  they  might  fometimes  appeal 
to  the  Ear,  to  know  if  That  was  fa-' 
tisfied  with  a  Shake  beaten  with  the 
feventh  and  the  fixth  on  a  Bafs  which 
makes  the  Cadence ;  and  I  am  fure 
it  would  anfwer,  No.  From  the 
Rules  of  the  Ancients  we  learn,  that 
the  Shake  is  to  be  prepared  on  the  fixth 
of  the  Bafs,  that  after  it  the  fifth 
may  be  heard,  for  that  is  its  proper 
Place. 

§  8 .  Some  others  of  the  fame  Rank 
make  their  Cadences  in  the  Manner  of 
the  Bafies,  which  is,  in  falling  a  fifth, 

M  with 
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with  a  Pafifage  of  fwift  Notes  defcend- 
ing  gradually,  fuppofing  that  by  this 
Means  they  cover  the  OSiaves,  which, 
tho’  difguifed,  will  ftill  appear. 

§  9.  I  hold  it  alfo  for  certain,  that 
no  Profefior  of  the  firft  Rank,  in  any 
Cadence  whatfoever,  can  be  allowed 
to  make  Shakes ,  or  DiviJions)  on  the 
laft  Syllables  but  one  of  thefe  Words, 
— Confonderb — Amero ,  &c.  for  they 
are  Ornaments  that'  do  not  fuit  on 
thofe  Syllables  which  are  Ihort,  but 
do  well  on  the  Antecedent. 

§  10.  Very  many  of  the  fecond 
Clafs  end  the  inferior  Cadences  in  the 
French  Manner  without  a  Shake  *, 
either  for  want  of  Ability  to  make  one, 
or  from  its  being  eafy  to  copy  them, 
or  from  their  Defire  of  finding  out 
fomething  that  may  in  Appearance 
fupport  the  Name  of  Modern.  But  in 
Fad:  they  are  miftaken ;  for  the  French 
do  not  leave  out  the  Shake  on  the  in¬ 
ferior  Cadence s^  except  in  the  Pathe - 

§  9.  See  for  the  Examples,  PI.  V.  Numb.  8. 

§  10.  *  See  Example,  PI.  VI.  Numb  1. 

tick 
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tick  Airs  j  and  our  Italians ,  who  are 
ufed  to  over-do  the  Mode ,  exclude  it 
every  where,  tho’  in  the  Allegro  the 
Shake  is  abfolutely  necefiary.  1  know,  ' 
that  a  good  Singer  may  with  Reafon 
abftain  from  the  Shake  in  the  Canta- 
bile-,  however,  it  ihould  be  rarely  ;  for 
if  one  of  thofe  Cadences  be  tolerable 
without  that  pleafing  Grace,  it  is  ab¬ 
folutely  impoflible  not  to  be  tired  at 
length,  with  a  Number  one  after  an¬ 
other  that  die  fuddenly. 

§  ii.  I  find,  that  all  the  Moderns 
(let  them  be  Friends  of  Foes  to  the 
Shake )  in  the  inferior  Cadences  before- 
mentioned  go  with  an  Appoggiatura 
to  the  final  Note,  on  the  penultimate 
Syllable  of  a  Word  j  and  this  like  wife 
is  a  Defeat,  it  appearing  to  m,e,  that 
on  fuch  Occafions  the  Appoggiatura 
is  not  pleafing  but  on  the  laft  Sylla¬ 
ble,  after  the  Manner  of  the  Ancients , 
or  of  thofe  who  know  how  to  fing. 

§  ii.  See  Example.  PI.  VI.  Numb.  2. 

N.  B.  An  Appoggiatura  cannot  be  made  on 
an  unaccented  Syllable. 

M2  §  12. 
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§  12.  If,  in  the  inferior  Cadences ,  the 
bed  Singers  of  thefe  Days  think  they  j 
are  not  in  the  wrong  in  making  you 
hear  the  final  Note  before  the  Bafs  -j-,  [ 

they  deceive  themfelves  groffly ;  for  it 
is  a  very  great  Error,  hurts  the  Ear, 
and  is  againd  the  Rules  ;  and  becomes 
doubly  fo,  going  (as  they  do)  to  the  jj 
fame  Note  with  an  Appoggiatura,  the11' 
which  either  afcending  or  defcending, 
if  not  after  the  Bafs  *t  is  always  very 
bad.  ■'  ’J 

§  13.  And  is  it  not  word  of  all,  to 
torment  the  Hearers  with  a  thoufand 
Cadences  all  in  the  fame  Manner? 

F rom  whence  proceeds  this  Sterility, 
lince  every  Profefior  knows,  that  the 
fured  way  of  gaining  Edeem  in  Sing¬ 
ing  is  a  Variety  in  the  Repetition  ? 

§  14.  If  among  all  the  Cadences 
in  the  Airs,  the  lad  allows  a  mode¬ 
rate  Liberty  to  the  Singer,  to  didin- 
guifh  the  end  of  them,  the  Abufe  of 
it  is  fufferabie.  But  it  grows  abo-  j 

§  12.  +  See  for  Examples,  PI.  VI.  Numb. 

3.  and  *  Numb. 4. 
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minable,  when  the  Singer  perfifts  with 
his  tirefome  Warbling,  naufeating  the 
Judicious,  who  fuffer  the  more,  be- 
caufe  they  know  that  the  Compo- 
fers  leave  generally  in  every  final  Ca¬ 
dence  Tome  Note,  fufficient  to  make 
a  difcreet  Embellilhment  3  without 
fee  king  for  it  out  of  Time,  without 
Tafte,  without  Art,  and  without 
Judgment 

§  15.  I  am  ftill  more  furprifed 
when  I  reflect,  that  the  modern  Stile, 
after  having  expofed  all  the  Cadences 
of  the  theatrical  Airs  to  the  Martyr¬ 
dom  of  a  perpetual  Motion,  will 
likewife  have  the  Cruelty  to  condemn 
to  the  fame  Punifhment  not  Thofe  in 
the  Cantata’s  only,  but  alfb  the  Ca¬ 
dences  of  their  Recitatives.  Do  thefe 
Singers  pretend,  by  their  not  di- 
ftinguilhingthe  Chamber-Mufick  from 
the  immoderate  Gargling  of  the  Sta^e, 
to  expedt  the  vulgar  E  Viva’s  in  tne 
Cabinet  of  Princes  ? 

§  14.  *  Seme,  after  a  tender  and  paffionate 
Air^  make  a  lively  merry  Cadence  \  and,  after  a 
brisk  Air ,  end  it  with  one  that  is  dolefuL 

M3  §  1 6, 
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§  1 6.  Let  a  fenfible  Student  avoid 
this  Example,  and  with  this  Example 
the  Abufes,  the  Defeats,  and  every 
other  Thing  that  is  mean  and  com¬ 
mon,  as  well  in  the  Cadences  as  elfe- 
where. 

§  17.  If,  the  inventing  parfcular 
Cadences  without  injuring  the  Time, 
has  been  one  of  the  worthy  Employ¬ 
ments  of  the  Ancients  (fo  call’d)  let 
a  Student  revive  the  Ufe  of  it 3  endea¬ 
vouring  to  imitate  them  in  their  Skill 
of  fomewhat  anticipating  the  Time} 
and  remember,  that  Thofe,  who  un¬ 
derhand  the  Art  of  Gracing,  do  not 
wait  to  admire  the  Beauty  of  it  in  a 
Silence  of  the  Bafs. 

§  1 8.  Many  and  many  other  Errors 
are  heard  in  the  Cadences  that  were 
Antique,  and  which  are  now  become 
Modern }  they  were  ridiculous  then, 
and  are  fo  now  }  therefore  confider- 
ing,  that  to  change  the  Stile  is  not  al¬ 
ways  to  improve  it,  I  may  fairly  con¬ 
clude,  that  what  is  bad  is  to  be  cor¬ 
rected  by  Study,  and  not  by  the 
Mode.  '  V.j,  '<* 

§ 
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§  19.  Now  let  us  for  a  while  leave 
at  Reft  the  Opinions  of  the  aforefaid 
Ancients ,  and  the  fuppofed  Moderns , 
to  take  Notice  what  Improvement 
the  Scholar  has  made,  fince  he  is  de- 
lirous  of  being  heard.  Well  then, 
let  him  attend, ‘before  we  part  with 
him,  to  InftrudHons  of  more  Weight, 
that  he  may  at  leaft  deferve  the  Name 
of  a  good  Singer,  though  he  may  not 
arrive  at  that  of  an  eminent  one. 


o 
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CHAP.  IX. 

Obfervations  for  a  Singer  *. 

Ehold  the  Singer  now  ap¬ 
pearing  in  Publick,  from, 
the  Effects  of  his  Applica¬ 
tion  to  the  Study  of  the 
foregoing  Leffons.  But  to  what  Pur- 
pofe  does  he  appear  ?  Whoever,  in  the 
reat  Theatre  of  the  World,  does  not 
iffinguifh  himfelf,  makes  but  a  very 
infgnificant  Figure.  '  j 

§  2.  From  the  cold  Indifference 
perceived  In  many  Singers,  one  would 
believe  that  the  Science  of  Mufick  im- 

o 

*  Though  this  Chapter  regards  Singers  who 
make  it  their  Profeffion,  and  particularly  thofe 
who  fins  on  the  Stage,  yet  there  are  many  ex¬ 
cellent  Precepts  interfperfed,  that  arfc  of  Ufe  to 
Lovers  of  Mufick. 
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plored  their  Favour,  to  be  received  by 
them  as  their  mo  ft  humble  Servant. 

§  3.  If  too  many  did  not  perfuade 
themfelves  that  they  had  ftudied  fuf- 
ficiently,  there  would  not  be  fuch  a 
Scarcity  of  the  Beft,  nor  fuch  a  Swarm 
of  the  Worft.  Thefe,  becaufe  they 
can  ling  by  Heart  three  or  four  Ky- 
rie’s  *,  think  they  are  arrived  at  the 
Non  plus  ultra  ;  but  if  you  give  them 
a  Cantata  to  ling,  that  is  even  eafy, 
and  fairly  written,  they,  inftead  of 
complying  as  they  ought,  will  tell  you 
with  an  impudent  Face,  that  Per- 
fons  of  their  Degree  are  not  obliged 
to  ling  in  the  vulgar  Tongue  at  Sight. 
And  who  can  forbear  laughing  ?  For 
a  Mufician  knowing  that  the  Words, 
let  them  be  either  Latin  or  Italian , 
do  not  change  the  Form  of  the  Notes, 
muft  immediately  conclude,  that  this 
pert  Anfwer  of  the  great  Man  pro- 

§  3.  Kyrie ,  the  firft  Word  of  the  Mafs- 
Munck  in  the  Cathedral  Stile,  is  not  fo  difficult 
to  them  as  the  Cantata's  \  and  the  Latin  in  the 
Service,  being  familiar  to  them,  faves  them  the 
Trouble  of  attending  to  the  Words. 


c;eds 
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ceeds  from  his  not  being  able  to  ling 
at  Sight,  or  from  his  not  knowing  how 
to  read  ;  and  he  judges  right. 

§  4.  There  are  an  infinite  Number 

of 

§  4.  Thomas  Mcrley ,  (who  lived  above  an 
hundred  Years  ago)  in  the  third  Part  of  his 
Tre2tife,  pag.  179,  fpeaking  of  Motetts  or  An¬ 
thems,  complains  thus  :  —  4  But  I  fee  not 
4  what  Paflions  or  Motions  it  can  Air  up,  being 
4  as  moft  Men  doe  commonlie  Sing,  —  leaving 
4  out  the  Ditty  —  as  it  were  a  Muficke  made 
4  onely  for  Inftruments,  which  will  indeed  {hew 
4  the  Natuw  of  the  Mufick,  but  never  carry 
4  the  Spirit  and  (as  it  vrerej  that  lively  Soule 
4  which  the  Ditty  giveth  ;  but  of  this  enough. 
4  And  to  return  to  the  exprefling  of  the  Ditty, 
4  the  Matter  is  now  come  to  that  State,  that 
4  though  a  Song  be  never  fo  wel  made,  and 
4  never  fo  aptly  applyed  to  the  Words,  yet 
4  {hall  you  hardly  find  Singers  to  exprefie  it  as 
4  it  ou^ht  to  be  ;  for  moft  of  our  Church-men, 
4  (fo  they  can  crie  louder  in  the  Quire  then 
4  their  Feilowes)  care  for  no  more  \  whereas, 

4  by  the  contrarie,  they  ought  to  ftudy  how  to 
4  vowel  and  fing  clean,  expreiling  their  Words 
4  with  Devoticn  and  Paflion,  whereby  to  draw 
4  the  Hearer  as  it  were  in  Cbaines  of  Gold  by 
4  the  Eares  to  the  Confideration  of  holy  Things. 

4  But  this,  for  the  moft  part,  you  (hall  find  a- 
4  mongft  them,  that  let  them  continue  never  fo 

4  long 
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of'  others,  who  wifli  and  figh  for  the 
Moment  that  eafes  them  from  the 
painful  Fatigue  of  their  firft  Studies, 
hoping  to  have  a  Chance  to  make  one 
in  the  Crowd  of  the  fecond  Rate  ; 
and  Rumbling  by  good  Luck  on  fome- 
thing  that  gives  them  Bread,  they  im¬ 
mediately  make  a  Legg  to  Mulick 
and  its  Study, '  not  caring  whether  the 
World  knows  they  are,  or  are  not  a- 
mong  the  Living.  Thefe  do  not  con¬ 
sider  that  Mediocrity  in  a  Singer  means 
Ignorance. 

§  5.  There  are  alfo  feveral  who  Stu¬ 
dy  nothing  but  the  Defeats,  and  are 
endow’d  with  a  marvelous  Aptnefs  to 
learn  them  all,  having  fo  happy  a  Me¬ 
mory  as  never  to  forget  them.  Their 
Genius  is  fo  inclined  to  the  Bad,  that 


*  long  in  the  Church,  yea  though  it  were  twen* 
4  tie  Years,  they  will  never ftudy  to  frng  better 
4  than  they  did  the  firft  Day  of  their  Prefer- 
4  ment  to  that  Place;  fo  that  it  feems,  that 
4  having  obtained  the  Living  which  they  fought 
4  for,  they  have  little  or  no  Care  at  all,  either 
4  of  their  own  Credit,  or  wel  difchargmg  of 

•  that  Dutie  whereby  they  have  their  Mainte- 
4  nance/ 


if 
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if  by  Gift  of  Nature  they  had  the  bed: 
of  Voices,  they  would  be  difcontented 
if  they  could  not  find  fome  Means  to 
make  it  the  word:. 

§  6.  One  of  a  better  Spirit  will  en¬ 
deavour  to  keep  better  Company.  He 
will  be  fenfible  of  the  Necedity  of  far¬ 
ther  Difcoveries,  of  farther  Indxucti- 
ons,  and  even  of  another  Mader,  of 
whom,  befides  the  Art  of  Singing,  he 
would  be  glad  to  learn  how  to  behave 
himfelf  with  good  Breeding.  This, 
;added  to  the  Merit  acquired  by  his  Sing¬ 
ing,  may  give  him  Hopes  of  the  Fa¬ 
vour  of  Princes,  and  of  an  univerfal 
Efteem.  .  1 

§7.  If  he  aims  at  the  Character  of 
a  young  Man  of  Wit  and  Judgment, 
let  him  not  be  vulgar  or  too  bold. 

§  8.  Let  him  fhun  low  and  difre- 
putable  Company;  but,  above  all,  fuch  : 
as  abandon  themfelves  to  fcandalous 
Liberties. 

§  9.  That  Profeflbr  ought  not  to  be 
frequented,  though  excellent  in  this  j 
Art,  whole  Behaviour  is  vulgar  and 
difcreditable,  and  who  cares  riot,  pro¬ 
vided 
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vided  he  makes  his  Fortune,  whether 
it  be  at  the  Expence  of  his  Reputa¬ 
tion. 

§  io.  The  beft  School  is  the  Nobi¬ 
lity,  from  whom  every  thing  that  is 
genteel  is  to  be  learned  j  but  when  a 
Mufician  finds  that  his  Company  is 
not  proper,  let  him  retire  without 
repining,  and  his  Modefty  will  be  to 
his  Commendation. 

§  1 1.  If  he  fhould  not  meet  with 
a  Gratification  from  the  Great,  let 
him  never  complain  ;  for  it  is  better 
to  get  but  little,  than  to  lofe  a  great 
deal,  and  that  is  not  feldom  the  Cafe. 
The  bed:  he  can  do,  is  to  be  affiduous 
in  ferving  them,  that  at  lead:  he  may 
hope  for  the  Pleafure  of  feeing  them 
for  once  grateful,  or  be  convinced  for 
ever  of  their  being  ungrateful. 

§  12.  My  long  and  repeated  Tra¬ 
vels  have  given  me  an  Opportunity 
of  being  acquainted  v/ith  mod:  of  the 
Courts  of  Europe ,  and  Examples, 
more  than  my  Words,  fhould  per- 
fuade  every  able  Singer  to  fee  them  al¬ 
io  j  but  without  yielding  up  his  Liber- 
r'v  '  N  tv 
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ty  to  their  Allurements:  For  Chains, 
though  of  Gold,  are  ftill  Chains ;  and 
they  are  not  all  of  that  precious 
Metal :  Befides,  the  feveral  Incon- 
veniencies  of  Difgrace,  Mortifications, 
Uncertainty ;  and,  above  all,  the  Hin¬ 
drance  of  Study. 

§  13.  The  golden  Age  of  Mufick 
would  be  already  at  an  End,  if  the 
Swans  did  not  make  their  Nefts  on 
fome  Theatres  in  Italy ,  or  on  the 
royal  Banks  of  the  Thames .  O  dear 

London  !  - - On  the  other  Streams, 

they  fing  no  more  as  they  ufed  to  do 
their  fweet  Notes  at  their  expiring; 
but  rather  fadly  lament  the  Expiration 
of  thofe  auguft  and  adorable  Princes, 
by  whom  they  were  tenderly  belov’d 
and  efteemed.  This  is  the  ufual  Vi- 
ciffitude  of  Things  in  this  World; 
and  we  daily  fee,  that  whatever  is 
fubkmary  mufl:  of  Neceffity  decline. 

§  13.  In  Italy^  the  Courts  of  Parma ,  Mode¬ 
na ,  Turin ,  See.  and  in  Germany ,  the  Courts  of 
Vienna ,  Bavaria ,  Hanover ,  Brandenbourg,  Pa¬ 
latine 9  Saxony 9  & c. 
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Let  us  leave  the  T ears  to  the  Heart, 
and  return  to  the  Singer. 

§  14.  A  difcreet  Perfon  will  never 
uie  fuch  affected  Expreffions  as,  1 
cannot  fing  To-day ;  —  I’ve  got  a 
deadly  Cold  and,  in  making  his  Ex- 
cufe,  falls  a  Coughing.  I  can  truly 
fay,  that  I  have  never  in  my  Life  heard 
a  Singer  own  the  Truth,  and  lay,  Tm 
very  well  To-day'.  They  referve  the 
unfeafonable  Confeffion  to  the  next 
Day,  when  they  make  no  Difficulty 
to  fay,  In  all  my  Days  my  Voice  was 
never  in  better  Order  than  it  was 
Tefierday.  1  own,  on  certain  Con¬ 
junctures,  the  Pretext  is  not  only  fuit- 
able,  but  even  neceffary  ;  for,  to  fpeak 
the  Truth,  the  indifcreet  Parlimony 
of  fome,  who  would  hear  Mufick  for 
Thanks  only,  goes  fo  far,  that  they 
think  a  Matter  is  immediately  obliged 
to  obey  them  gratis ,  and  that  the 
Refufal  is  an  Offence  that  deferves 
Refentment  and  Revenge.  But  if  it 
is  a  Law  human  and  divine,  that  every 
Body  fhould  live  by  their  honeft  La¬ 
bour,  what  barbarous  Cuttom  obliges 

N  2  a  Mu- 
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a  Mufician  to  ferve  without  a  Recom- 
pence  ?  A  curfed  Over-bearing  ;  O 
fordid  Avarice  !  * 

§  15.  A  Singer,  that  knows  the 
World,  didin  guifhes  between  the  dif¬ 
ferent  Manners  of  Commanding ;  he 
knows  how  to  refufe  without  dis¬ 
obliging,  and  how  to  obey  with  a 
good  Grace;  not  being  ignorant,  that 
one,  who  has  his  Intered  mod:  at 
Heart,  fometimes  finds  his  Account 
in  ferving  without  a  Gratification. 

§  1 6.  One,  who  fings  with  a  Defire 
of  gaining  Honour  and  Credit,  can¬ 
not  fing  ill,  and  in  time  will  fing  bet¬ 
ter  ;  and  one,  who  thinks  on  nothing 
but  Gain,  is  in  the  ready  way  to  re-  I 
main  ignorant. 

§  17.  Who  would  ever  think,  (if 
Experience  did  not  {hew  it)  that  a 
Virtue  of  the  highed  Edimation 
fhould  prejudice  a  Singer  ?  And  yet, 
whilft  Prefumption  and  Arrogance 
triumph,  (I’m  {hock’d  to  think  on’t) 
amiable  Humility,  the  more  the  Sing¬ 
er  has  of  it,  the  more  it  deprefles  him. 

§  18.  At  fird  Sight,  Arrogance  has 

the 
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the  Appearance  of  Ability  ;  but,  upon 
a  nearer  View,  I  can  difcover  Igno¬ 
rance  in  Mafquerade. 

§  19.  This  Arrogance  ferves  them 
fometimes,  as  a  politick  Artifice  to 
hide  their  own  Failings :  For  Example, 
certain  Singers  would  not  be  uncon¬ 
cern’d,  under  the  Shame  of  not  being 
able  to  fing  a  few  Barrs  at  Sight,  if 
with  Shrugs,  fcornful  Glances,  and 
malicious  lliaking  of  their  Heads, 
they  did  not  give  the  Auditors  to  un¬ 
derhand,  that  thofe  grofs  Errors  are 
owing  to  him  that  accompanies,  or 
to  the  Orchejlre. 

§  20.  To  humble  fuch  Arrogance, 
may  it  never  meet  with  that  lncenfe 
which  it  expedts. 

§21.  Who  could  fing  better  than 
the  Arrogant,  if  they  were  not  afham- 
ed  to  ftudy  ? 

§  22.  It  is  a  Folly  in  a  Singer  to 
grow  vain  at  the  firft  Applaufes,  with¬ 
out  reflecting  whether  they  are  given 
by  Chance,  or  out  of  Flattery  j  and 
if  he  thinks  he  deferves  them,  there  is 
an  End  of  him. 

N3  §23. 
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§  23.  He  fhould  regulate  his  Voice 
according  to  the  Place  where  he  lings; 
for  it  would  be  the  greateft  Abfurdity, 
not  to  make  a  Difference  between  a 
fmall  Cabinet  and  a  vaft  Theatre. 

§  24.  He  is  ftill  more  to  be  blam’d, 
who,  when  finging  in  two,  three,  or 
four  Parts,  does  fo  raife  his  Voice  as 
to  drown  his  Companions  ;  for  if  it  is 
not  Ignorance,  it  is  fomething  worfe. 

§  25.  All  Compofitions  for  more 
than  one  Voice  ought  to  be  fung 
firidlly  as  they  are  written;  nor  do 
they  require  any  other  Art  but  a  no¬ 
ble  Simplicity.  I  remember  to  have 
heard  once  a  famous  Duetto  torn  into 
Atoms  by  two  renown’d  Singers,  in 
Emulation;  the  one  propofing,  and 
the  other  by  Turns  anfwering,  that  at 


§  23.  There  have  been  fueh,  who  valued 
themfelves  for  fhaking  a  Room,  breaking  the 
Windows,  and  Running  the  Auditors  with  their 
Voice. 

§  25.  The  renowned^  Abbot  Steffani ,  fo  fa¬ 
mous  for  his  Duetto  s,  would  never  fuffer  fuch 
luxuriant  Singers  to  perform  any  of  them,  unlefs 
they  kept  themfelves  within  Bounds, 

laft 
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laft  it  ended  in  a  Conteft,  who  could 
produce  the  moft  Extravagancies. 

§  26.  The  Correction  of  Friends, 
that  have  Knowledge,  inftru&s  very- 
much  }  but  hill  greater  Advantage 
may  be  gain’d  from  the  ill-natur’d 
Criticks  ;  for,  the  more  intent  they 
are  to  difcover  Defeats,  the  greater  Be¬ 
nefit  may  be  receiv’d  from  them  with¬ 
out  any  Obligation. 

§  27.  It  is  certain,  that  the  Errors 
corrected  by  our  Enemies  are  better 
cured,  than  thofe  corrected  by  ourfelvesj 
for  we  are  apt  to  indulge  our  Faults, 
nor  can  we  fo  eafily  perceive  them. 

§  28.  He  that  lings  with  Applaufe 
in  one  Place  only,  let  him  not  have  too 
good  an  Opinion  of  himfelf ;  let  him 
often  change  Climates,  and  then  he 
will  judge  better  of  his  Talent. 

§  29.  To  pleafe  univerfally,  Reafon 
will  tell  you,  that  you  mult  always  ling 
well  j  but  if  Reafon  does  not  inform 
you,  Interefi:  will  perfuade  you  to 
conform  to  the  Talte  of  that  Nation 
(provided  it  be  not  too  deprav’d) 

.  which  pays  you. 
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§  30.  If  he  that  fings  well  provokes 
Envy,  by  Tinging  better  he  will  get 
the  Victory  over  it. 

§  3 1. 1  do  not  know  if  a  perfedt  Sing¬ 
er  can  at  the  fame  time  be  a  perfedt 
Adtorj  for  the  Mind  being  at  once 
divided  by  two  different  Operations,  - 
he  will  probably  incline  more  to  one 
than  the  other  :  It  being,  however, 
much  more  difficult  to  fing  well  than 
to  adt  well,  the  Merit  of  the  firft  is 
beyond  the  fecond.  What  a  Felicity 
would  it  be,  to  poffefs  both  in  a  per¬ 
fedt  Degree  !  -  >  •.  .1 

§  32.  Having  faid,  a  Singer  fhould 
not  copy,  I  repeat  it  now  with  this 
Reafon  ;  that  to  copy  is  the  part  of  a 
Scholar,  that  of  a  Mafter  is  to  invent. 


§  31*  Nicclini ,  who  came  the  firft  time  in¬ 
to  England  about  the  Year  1708,  had  both 
Qualities,  more  than  any  that  have  come  fince.  He 
acted  to  Perfection,  and  did  not  fing  much  in¬ 
ferior.  His  Variations  in  the  Airs  were  excel¬ 
lent  ;  but  in  his  Cadences  he  had  a  little  of  the 
antiquated  Tricks.  Valent  ini  ^  (who  was  here  at 
the  fame  Time)  a  Scholar  of  Pijlochi ,  though 
not  fo  powerful  in  Voice  or  Adtion  as  Nicclini, 
was  more  chalte  in  his  Singing. 

§  33; 
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§  33  .  Let  it  be  remembered  by  the 
Singer,  that  copying  comes  from  La- 
zinefs,  and  that  none  copy  ill  but  out 
of  Ignorance. 

§  34.  Where  Knowledge  with  Stu¬ 
dy  makes  one  a  good  Singer,  Igno¬ 
rance  with  one  tingle  Copy  makes  a 
thoufand  bad  ones  ;  however,  among 
thefe  there  are  none  that  will  acknow¬ 
ledge  her  for  a  Teacher. 

§  35.  If  many  of  the  female  Sing¬ 
ers  (for  whom  I  have  due  RefpeCt) 
would  be  pleafed  to  confider,  that  by 
copying  a  good  one,  they  are  become 
very  bad  ones,  they  would  not  appear 
fo  ridiculous  on  the  Stage  for  their 
Affectation  in  prefuming  to  fing  the 
Airs  of  the  Perfon  they  copy,  with 
the  fame  Graces.  In  this  great  Error, 
(if  it  does  not  proceed  from  their  Maf- 
ters)  they  feem  to  be  govern’d  by  In- 
ftinCt,  like  the  inferior  Creatures,  ra¬ 
ther  than  by  Reafon  ;  for  That  would 
fhew  them,  that  we  may  arrive  at  Ap- 
plaufe  by  different  ways,  and  part  Ex¬ 
amples,  as  well  as  one  at  this  pre- 

fent 
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fent,  *  make  us  fenfible,  that  two 
Women  would  not  be  equally  emi¬ 
nent  if  the  one  copy’d  the  other. 

§  36.  If  the  Complaifance,  which 
is  due  to  the  fair  Sex,  does  not  excufe 
the  Abufe  of  copying  when  it  proves 
prejudicial  to  the  ProfefGon,  what 
ought  one  then  to  fay  of  thofe  Men, 
who,  inftead  of  inventing,  not  only 
copy  others  of  their  own  Sex,  but  alio 
Women  ?  Foolin')  and  lhameful ! — 
Suppofing  an  Impoffibility,  viz.  that 
a  Singer  has  arrived  at  copying  in  fuch 
a  Manner  as  not  to  be  diftinguiihed 
from  the  Original,  fhould  he  attribute 
to  himfelf  a  Merit  which  does  not  be- 
Ibng  to  him,  and  drefs  himfelf  out  in 
the  Habits  of  another  without  being 
afraid  of  being  ftripp’d  of  them  ? 

§  37.  He,  that  rightly  knows  how 
to  copy  in  Mulick,  takes  nothing  but 
the  Defign;  becaufe  that  Ornament, 
which  we  admire  when  natural ,  im- 

§  35.  *  The  two  Women,  he  points  at,  arc 
Cuzzoni  and  Faujlina . 

medi- 
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mediately  lofes  its  Beauty  when  arti¬ 
ficial.  ' 

§38.  The  moft  admired  Graces  of 
a  Profeftor  ought  only  to  be  imitated, 
and  not  copied  ;  on  Condition  alfo, 
that  it  does  not  bear  not  even  fo  much 
as  a  Shadow  of  a  Refemblance  of  the 
Original;  otherwife,  inftead  of  a  beauti¬ 
ful  Imitation,  it  will  become  a  defpi- 
cable  Copy. 

§  39.  I  cannot  decide,  which  of 
the  •  two  deferves  moft  to  be  defpifed, 
one  who  cannot  imitate  a  good  Singer 
without  Caricatura' s,  or  He  that 
cannot  imitate  any  well  but  bad  ones. 

§  40.  If  many  Singers  knew,  that 
a  bad  Imitation  is  a  contagious  Evil, 
to  which  one  who  ftudies  is  not  liable, 
the  World  would  not  be  reduc’d  to  the 
Misfortune  of  feeing  in  a  Carnaval 
but  one  Theatre  provided  with  emi¬ 
nent  Performers,  without  Hopes'  of 

§  40.  The  Carnaval  is  a  Feftival  in  Italy ^ 
particularly  celebrated  at  Venice  from  Chriftmafs 
to  Lent y  when  all  Sorts  of  Diverfions  are  per¬ 
mitted  ;  and  at  that  Time  there  are  fometimes 
three  different  Theatres  for  Opera’s  only. 

an 
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an  approaching  Remedy.  Let  them 
take  it  for  their  Pains.  Let  the  World 
learn  to  applaud  Merit;  and  (not  to 
ufe  a  more  har(h  Expreffion)  be  lefs 
complaifant  to  Faults. 

§41.  Whoever  does  not  know  how 
to  Real  the  Time  in  Singing,  knows  not 
howto  Compofe,  nor  to  Accompany 
himfelf,  and  is  deftitute  of  the  beft 
Tafte  and  greateft  Knowledge. 

§42.  The  stealing  of  Time,  in  the 
Pathetick ,  is  an  honourable  Theft  in 
one  that  lings  better  than  others,  pro¬ 
vided  he  makes  a  Reftitution  with  In- 
genuity.  j 

9  f  j 

§  41.  Our  Author  has  often  mentioned  Time; 
the  Regard  to  it,  the  Strictnefs  of  it,  and  how 
much  it  is  neglected  and  unobferv’d.  In  this 
Place  fpeaking  of  ftealing  the  Time,  it  regards 
particularly  the  Vocal,  or  the  Performance  on 
a  fingle  Inft  rumen  t  in  the  Pathetick  and  Tender ; 
when  the  Bafs  goes  an  exa&ly  regular  Pace, 
the  other  Part  retards  or  anticipates  in  a  Angu¬ 
lar  Manner,  for  the  Sake  of  Expreffion,  but  af¬ 
ter  That  returns  to  its  Exadtnefs,  to  be  guided 
by  the  Bafs.  Experience  and  Tafte  muft  teach 
it.  A  mechanical  Method  of  going  on  with 
the  Bafs  will  eafily  diftinguifti  the  Merit  of 
the  other  Manner. 


§  43- 
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§43.  An  Exercife,  no  lefs  necefla- 
ry  than  this,  is  That  of  agreably  putting 
forth  of  the  Voice,  without  which  all 
Application  is  vain.  Vvhofoever  pre¬ 
tends  to  obtain  it,  mu  ft  hearken  more 
to  the  Dictates  of  the  Heart,  than  to 
thofe  of  Art. 

§  44.  Oh  !  how  great  a  Matter  is 
the.  Heart  !  Confefs  it,  my  beloved 
Singers,  and  gratefully  own,  that  you 
would  not  have  arrived  at  the  higdieil 
Rank  of  the  Profeffion  if  you  hid 
not  been  its  Scholars  3  own,  that  in  a 
few  Leffons  from  it,  you  learned  the 
moft  beautiful  Expreffions,  the  moffc 
refin’d  Take,  the  moft  noble  Adtion, 
and  the  moft  exquifite  Graces  :  Own, 
(though  it  be  hardly  credible)  that  the 
Heart  corrects  the  Defedfs  of  Nature, 
fince  it  foftens  a  Voice  that’s  harfh, 
betters  an  indifferent  one,  and  pe'rfedts 
a  good  one  :  Own,  when  the  Heart 
lings  you  cannot  diflemble,  nor  has 
Truth  a  greater  Power  of  perfuad  ng  : 
And,  laftly,  do  you  convince  the  World, 
(what  is  not  in  my  Power  to  do)  that 
fre  m  the  Heart  alone  you  have  learn’d, 

O  that 
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that  ye  ne  feai  quoy\  that  pleafing 
.Charm,  that  fo  fubtily  pafies  from 
Vein  to  Vein,  .and  makes  its  way  to 
the  very  Soul. 

§  45.  Though  the  way  to  the  Heart 
is  long  and  .rugged,  and  known  but 
to  few,  a  ftudious  Application  will, 
notwithstanding,  matfer  all  Obstacles. 

§  46.  The  belt  Singer  in  the  World 
continues  to  Study,  and  perufts  in  it 
as  much  to  maintain  his  Reputation, 

as  he  did  to  acquire  it. 

4  —  #  • 

§  47.  To  arrive  at  that  glorious 
End,  every  body  knows  that  there  is 
no  other  Means  than  Study ;  but  That 
does  not  Suffice  5  it  is  alfo  neceffary  to 
know  in  what  Manner,  and  with  whole 
Affiftance,  we  mufc  purfue  our  Studies. 

k  48.  There  are  now-a-days  as  ma: 
ny  MaSters  as  there  are  PrcfeSfors  of 
Mufick  in  any  Kind  every  one  of 
them  teaches,  1  don’t  mean  the  firfb 
Rudiments  only,  (That  would  be  an 
Affront  to  them ;)  I  am  now  fpeak- 
ing  of  thofe  who  take  upon  them  the 
part  of  a  Legislator  in  the  mod  finifh- 
ed  part  in  Singing  y  and  Should  we 
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then  wonder  that  the  good  'Fade  is’ 
near  loft,  and  that  the  Profeffion  is 
going  to  Ruin  ?  So  mifchievousa  Pre- 
tenfion  prevails  not  only  among  thofe, 
who  can  barely  be  faid  to  fing,  but 
among  the  meaneft  inflrumental  Per- 
formersj  who,  though  they  never  fung, 
nor  know  how  to  ling,  pretend  not 
only  to  teach,  but  to  perfctd,  andfind 
fome  that  are  weak  enough  to  be  im- 
pofed  on.  But,  what  is  more,  the  in¬ 
ftrumental  Performers  of  fome  Abili¬ 
ty  imagine  that  the  beautiful  Graces 
and  Flourifhes,  with  their  nimble  Fin¬ 
gers,  will  have  the  fame  Effect  when 
executed  with  the  Voice ;  but  it  will 
not  do  *.  I  Ihouldbe  the  find  to  con- 

§  48.  A  farther  Animaa’verfion  againft  imi- 
tating  Inftruments  with  the  Voice. 

*  Many  Graces  may  be  very  good  and  proper 
for  a  Violin,  that  would  be  very  improper  for  a 
Hautboy  ;  and  fo  with  every  Species  of  Inftru-v 
ments  that  have  fomething  peculiar.  It  is  a 
very  great  Error  (too  much  in  Practice)  for  the- 
Voice,  (which  fhould  ferve  as  a  Standard  to  be 
imitated  by  Inftruments,)  to  copy  all  the  Tricks 
pradlifedon  the  feveral  Inftruments5  to  its  great- 
eft  Detriment, 

O  2  demp 
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demn  the  magifterial  Liberty  I  take, 
were  it  meant  to  give  Offence  to  fuch 
Singers  and  inftrumental  Performers 
of  Worth,  who  know  how  to  fing, 
perform,  and'  inffrudt ;  but  my  Cor- 
redtion  aims  no  farther  than  to  the 
Petulancy  of  thofe  that  have  no  Capa¬ 
city,  with  there  few  Words,  Age 
quod  agis ;  which  (for  thofe  who  do 
n.ot  underff and  Latin)  is  as  much  as  • 

to  fay, - Do  You  mind  your  Sol-fa  y 

and  You,  your  Inffrument.  ! 

§49.  if  fometimes  it  does  happen, 
that  an  indifferent  Mafter  fliould- 
make  an  excellent  Difciple,  it  is  then, 
inconteftable,  that  the  Gift  of  Nature 
in  the  Student  is  fuperior  to  the  Suffi¬ 
ciency  of  the  Inffrudtor ;  and  it  is  not 
to  be  wonder’d  at,  for,  if  from  time 
to  lime,  even  great  Mafters  were  not 
out-done,  moft  of  the  fined:  Arts, 
would  have  funk  before  now. 

§  50.  It  may  fcem  to  many,  that 
every  perfect  Singer  muff:  alio  be  a 
perfedt  Inffrudtor,  but  it  is  not  Co  y 
for  his  Qualifications  (though  ever  fo 
great)  are  infufficient,  if  he  cannot 
4  com- 
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communicate  his  Sentiments  with 
Eafe,  and  in  a  Method  adapted  to  the 
Ability  of  the  Scholar  ;  if  he  has  not 
feme  Notion  of  Compofition,  'and  a 
manner  of  inftrudting,  which  may 
feem  rather  an  Entertainment  than  a 
LelTon  j  with  the  happy  Talent  to 
fhew  the  Ability  of-the  Singer  to  Ad¬ 
vantage,  and  conceal  his  Imperfec  ¬ 
tions  ;  which  are  the  principal  and- 
mod:  necedary  InftrudtionS. 

§  5 1 .  A  Mafter,  that  is  po defied  of  • 
the  above-mentioned  Qualifications,-  is  - 
capable  of  Teaching  ;  with  ’  them  he 
will  raife  a  Defire  to  ftudy  j  will  cor-- 
redt  Errors  with  Reafon  ;  and  by  Ex¬ 
amples  incite  a  Tafle  to  imitate  him. 

§52.  He  knows,  that  a  Deficiency 
of  Ornaments  difpleafes  as1  much  as- 
the  too  great  Abundance  of  them  j  - 
that-  a  Singer  makes  -  one  languid  and 
doll  with  too  little,  and  cloys  one  with - 
too  much  ;  but,  of  the  two,  he  will « 
diflike  the  former  mod,  though  it  gives  > 
lefs  Offence, r  the  latter  being,  eafier  to- 
be.  amended,  :  t 

.  .  J  >  'i  *  ?  • 
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§  53.  He  will  have  no  Manner  of 
Efteem  for  thofe  who  have  no  other 
Graces  than  gradual  Divijions  *  ;  and 
wi^  tell  you,  Embellifhments  of  this 
Sort  are  only  fit  for  Beginners.. 

§  54.  He  will  have  as  little  Efteem 
for  thofe  who  think  to  make  their  Au¬ 
ditors  faint  awa y,  with  their  Tranfi- 
tion  from  thefharp  Third  to  the  Flat. 

§55.  He’ll  tell  you,  that  a  Singer 
is  lazy,  who  on  the  Stage,  from 
Night  to  Night,  teaches  the  Audience 
all  his  Songs ;  who,  by  hearing  them 
always  without  the  lead;  Variation, 
have  no  Difficulty  to  learn  them  by 
Heart. 

§  56.  He  will  be  affrighted  at  the. 
Ralhnefs  of  one  that  launches  out, 
with  little  Practice,  and  lefs  Study ; 
left  venturing  too -far,  he  fhould  be. 
in  great  Danger  of  lofing  himfelf. 

9 

§53*  *  P aJf°  anc^  E&flfigw*  The  Difference 
is,  that  a  PaJJo  is  a  hidden  Grace  or  Flight,  not 
uniform.  See  PI.  VI.  Numb.  5..  A  PaJJagiois 
a  Divifio/i,  a  Continuation,  or  a  Succeffion  of 
Notes,  afcending  or  defcending  with  Unifor¬ 
mity.  See  PI.  VI.  Numb.  .6. 
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§  57.  He  will  not  praife  one  that 
prefumes  to  ling  two  Parts  in  three  of 
an  Opera,  promifing  himfelf  never  to  * 
be  tirefome,  as  if  that  divine  Privilege 
of  always  pleafing  were  allowed  him. 
here  below.  Such  a  one  does  not. 
know  the  fil'd  Principle  of  mufical 
Politicks ;  but  Time  will  teach  it 
him.  He,,  that  lings  little  and  well, 
lings  very  well. 

§  58.  He  will  laugh  at  thofe  who> 
imagine  to  fatisfy  the  Publick  with  the 
Magnificence  of  their  Habits,  with¬ 
out  reflecting,  that  Merit  and  Igno¬ 
rance  are  equally  aggrandized  by 
Pomp.  The  Singers,  that  have  nothing- 
but  the  outward  Appearance,  pay  that 
Debt  to  the  Eyes,  which  they  owe 
to  the  Ears. 

§  59.  He  will  naufeate  the  new- 
invented  Stile  of  thofe*  who  provoke 
the  innocent  Notes  with  coarfe  Start¬ 
ings  of  'the  Voice.  A  difagreable 
Defect ;  however,  being  brought  from 

§  59.  This  alludes  to  the  French  Manner  of 
Singing,  from  whence  that  Defeat  is  copy’d . 

beyond 
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beyond  the  /lips.,  it  pafFes  for  a  modern 
Rarity. 

§  60.  He  will  be  affonifhed  at  this  • 
bewitched  Age,  in  which  fo  many  are 
paid  fo  well  for  tinging  ill.  The 
Mode?ms  would  not  be  pleas’d  to  be 
put  in  Mind,  that,  twenty  Years  ago, 
indifferent  Singers  had  but  mean  Parts 
allotted  them,  even  in  the  fecond- 
rate  Theatres ;  whereas  at  prefect, 
thole,  who  are  taught  like  Parrots, 
heap  up  Treafures  beyond'  what  the 
Singers,  of  the  firft  Degree  then  did. 

§  61.  He  will  condemn  the  Igi  c- 
rance  of  the  Men  mod,  they  being 
more  obliged  to  ftudy.  than  the  Wo¬ 
men. 

§  62;  He  will  not  bear  with  one 
who  imitates  the  Women,  even  in  fa- 
orificing  the  Time,  in  order  to  acquire 
the  Title  of  Modern. 

§  63.  He  will  marvel  at  that  Sing*- 

$  60.  .The  Time  he  alludes  to,  is  at  prefect 
between  thirty  and  forty  Years  ago. 

§  63.  Compare  this  Section  with  Sediion^i 
in  this  Chapter  and  the  Note.. 
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cr,  who,  having  a  good  Knowledge 

of  Time,  vet  does  not  make  ufe  of 

¥ 

it,  for  want  of  having  apply ’d  him- 
felf  to  the  Study  of  Competition,  or 
to  accompany  himfelf.  His  Midake 
makes  him  think,  that,  to  be  eminent, 
it  luffices  to  ling  at  Sight ;  and  does- 
not  perceive  that  the  greated  Difficul¬ 
ty,  and  the  whole  Beauty  of  the  Pro- 
feffion  con  fills  in  what  he  is  ignorant 
of  j  he  wants  that  Art  which  teaches 
to  anticipate  the  Time,  knowing 
where  to  lofe  it  again ;  and,  which  is 
dill  more  charming,  to  know  how  to 
lofe  it,  in  order  to  recover  it  again; 
which  are  the  Advantages  of  fuch  as 
underftand  Compofition,  and  have  the 
bed  Tafte.  ■ 

§  64,  He  will  be  difpleafed  at  the 
Prefumption  of  a  Singer  who  gets  the 
Words  of  the  mod  wanton  Airs  of  the 
Theatre  rendered  into  Latin ,  that  he 
may  ling  them  with  Applaufe  in  the. 

§  64.  This  is  a  Fault  more,  than  once  heard 
of,  in  Oratorio's  or  Motetts, 

Church; 
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Church  ;  as  if  there  were  no  Manner 
of  Difference  between  the  Stile  of  the 
one  and  the  other  ;  and,  as  if  the 
Scraps  of  the  Stage  were  fit  to  offer  to 
the  Deity. 

§65.  What  will  he  not  fay  of  him 
who  has  found  out  the  prodigious  Art 
of  Singing  like  a  Cricket  ?  Who  could 
have  ever  imagin’d,  before  the  In¬ 
troduction  of  the  Mode ,  that  ten  or  a 
dozen  Quavers  in  a  Row  could  be 
trundled  along  one  after  another,  with- 
a  Sort  of  ’Tremor  of  the  Voice,  which 
for  feme  time  paft  has  gone  under  the 
N  ame  of  Mordente  Frefco  ? 

§  66.  He  will  have  a  ftill  greater 
Deteftation  for  the  Invention  of  Laugh¬ 
ing  in  Singing,  or  that  fereaming  like 
a  Hen  when  fhe  is  laying  her  Egg. 
Will  there  not  be  £ome  other  little 
Animal  worth  their  Imitation,  in  or¬ 
der  to  make  the  Profeffion  more  and' 
more  ridiculous  ? 

§  67.  He  will  difapprove  the  ma¬ 
licious  Cuftom  of  a  Singer  in  Repute, 

§  65.  See  Example,  PI.  VI.  Numb.  7. 

who 
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who  talks  and  laughs  on  the  Stage 
with  his  Companions,  to  induce  the 
Publick  to  believe  that  fuch  a  Singer, 
who  appears  the  firft  time  on  the 
Stage,  does  not  deferve  his  Attention  ; 
when  in  reality  he  is  afraid  of,  or  en* 
vies,  his  gaining  Applaufe. 

§  63.  He  cannot  endure  the  Vanity 
of  that  Singer,  who,  full  of  himfelf 
from  the  little  he  has  learned,  is  fo 
taken  with  his  own  Performance, 
that  he  feems  falling  into  an  Extafy ; 
pretending  to  impofe  Silence  and  cre¬ 
ate  Wonder,  as  if  his  fird  Note  faid 
to  the  Audience,  Hear  and  Die  :  But 
they,  unwilling  to  die,  chufe  not  to 
hear  him,  talk  loud,  and  perhaps  not 
much  to  his  Advantage.  At  his  fe- 
cond  Air  the  Noife  encreafes,  and  dill 
encreafing,  he  looks  upon  it  as  a  ma- 
nifed  Injury  done  him ;  and,  inflead  of 
cor.redting  his  conceited  Pride  by  Stu¬ 
dy,  he  curfes  the  deprav’d  Tafte  of 
that  Nation  that  does  not  edeem  him, 
menacing  never  to  return  again ;  and 
thus  the  vain  Wretch  comforts  him- 
felf. 
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§  69.  He  will  laugh  at  one  who  will 
not  a<ft  unlefs  he  has  the  Choice  of  the 
Di  ■ama,  and  a  Compofer  to  his  lik¬ 
ing  ;  with  this  additional  Condition, 
not  to  fing  in  Company  with  fuch  a 
Man,  or  without  fuch  a  Woman. 

§  70.  With  the  like  Derifion,  he 
will  obferve  fome  others,  who  with 
-an  Humility  worfe  than  Pride,  go 
from  one  Box  to  another,  gathering 
Praifes  from  the  moil  illufhious  Per- 
fons,  under  a  Pretence  of  a  moil:  pro¬ 
found  Obfequioufnefs,  and  become  in 

j.  ' 

every  Reprefentation  more  and  more 
familiar.  Humility  and  Modedy  are 
1110ft  beautiful  Virtues ;  but  if  they 
are  not  accompanied  with  a  little  De¬ 
corum,  they  have  fome  Refemblance 
to  Hypocrify. 

^71.  He  will  have  no  great  Opinion 
of  one,  who  is  not  fatisfied  with  his 
Part,  and  never  learns  it  j  of  one,  who 
never  fingsin  an  Opera  without  thrufc- 
ing  in  one  Air  which  he  always  car¬ 
ries  in  his  Pocket j  of  one,  who  bribes 
the  Compofer  to  give  him  an  Air  that 
was  intended  for  another]  of  one, 

who 
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who  takes  Pains  about  Trifles,  and 
negledts  Things  of  Importance ;  of 
one,  who,  by  procuring  undeferved 
Recommendations,  makes  himfelf  and 
his  Patron  ridiculous  ;  of  one,  who 
does  not  fuftain  his  Voice,  out  of  A- 
rerfion  to  the  Pathetick ;  of  one,  who 
gallops  to  follow  the  Mode  5  and  of 
all  the  bad  Singers,  who,  not  know¬ 
ing  what’s  good,  court  the  Mode  to 
learn  its  Defeats. 

§  72*  To  fum  up  all,  he  will  call 
none  a  Singer  of  Merit,  but  him 
who  is  correct ;  and  who  executes 
with  a  Variety  of  Graces  of  his  own, 
which  his  Skill  infpires  him  with  un- 
premeditately  ;  knowing,  that  a  Pro- 
feffor  of  Eminence  cannot,  if  he 
would,  continually  repeat  an  Air 
with  the  lelf-fame  Pajjages  and  Gra¬ 
ces.  He  who  lings  premeditately, 
{hews  he  has  learn’d  his  Lefion  at 
Home.  >  •  > 

§7 3.  After  having  corrected  feveral 
other  Abufes  and  Defeats,  to  the  Ad- 
vantage  of  the  Singer,  he  will  return 
with  ftronger  Reafons  to  perfuade 
him  to  have  Recourfe  to  the  funda- 

P  mental 
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mental  Rules,  which  will  teach  him 
to  proceed  on  the  Bafs  from  one  In¬ 
terval  to  another,  with  fure  Steps,  and 
without  Danger  of  erring.  If  then 
the  Singer  lhould  fay,  Sir,  you  trou¬ 
ble  yourfelf  in  vain ,  for  the  bare 
Knowledge  of  the  Errors  is  not  fuffi- 
cient ;  I  have  need  of  other  Help  than 
Words,  and  I  know  not  where  to  find 
k,  •  fince  it  feems  that  there  is  at  pre- 
fent  fuch  a  Scarcity  of  good  Exam¬ 
ples  in  Italy  :  Then,  fhrugging  his 
Shoulders,  he  will  anfwer  him,  ra¬ 
ther  with  Sighs  than  Words  ;  that  he 
muft  endeavour  to  learn  of  the  beft 
Singers  that  there  are ;  particularly 
by  obferving  two  of  the  fair  Sex,  *  of 

a  Me- 


§  73.  *  Fauftina  and  Cuzzoni ,  they  both  hav¬ 
ing  within  thefe  few  Years  been  in  England , 
there  needs  no  other  Remark  to  be  made  on 
them,  but  to  inform  Futurity,  that  the  Englijh 
Audience  diftinguifh’d  them  Both  and  at  the 
tame  time,  according  to  their  Merit,  and  as 
©ur  Author  has  defcrib’d  them. 

It  may  be  worth  remarking,  that  Cajlilione , 
who  lived  above  two  hundred  Years  ago,  in  his 
Cortegiano ,  defcribes  Bidon ,  and  Marcbetfo  Cara^ 

two 
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a  Merit  fuperior  to  all  Praifej  who 
with  equal  Force,  in  a  different  Stile, 
help  to  keep  up  the  tottering  Profeffi- 
on  from  immediately  falling  into  Ru¬ 
in.  The  one  is  inimitable  fora  privi¬ 
leg’d  Gift  of  Singing,  and  for  enchant¬ 
ing  the  World  with  a  prodigious  Fe¬ 
licity  in  executing,  and  with  a  lingu¬ 
lar  Brillant,  (I  know  not  whether 
from  Nature  or  Art)  which  pleafes  to 
Excefs.  The  delightful  foothing  Can- 
tabile  of  the  other,  joined  with  the 
Sweetnefs  of  a  fine  Voice,  a  perfedt 
Intonation,  Stridtnefs  of  Time,  and  the 
rareft  Productions  of  a  Genius,  are 
Qualifications  as  particular  and  un¬ 
common,  as  they  are  difficult  to  b? 
imitated.  The  Pathetick  of  the  one* 
and  the  Allegro  of  the  other,  are  th# 
Qualities  the  rood  to  be  admired  re- 
fpedtively  in  each  of  them.  What  a 
beautiful  Mixture  would  it  be,  if  tin? 
Excellence  of  thefe  two  angelick  Crea¬ 
tures  could  be  united  in  one  fingle 


two  famous  Singers  in  his  Time,  with  the  fame 
diftinguifhing  Qualifications. 

P  2  PerfonJ 
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Perfon!  Bat  let  us  not  lofe  Sight  of 
the  Matter. 

§  74.  He  will  alfo  convince  the 
Scholar,  that  the  Artifice  of  a  Pro- 
feifior  is  never  more  pleafing,  than 
when  he  deceives  the  Audience  with 
agreable  Surprizes  for  which  reafon 
he  will  adviie  him  to  have  Recou'rfe 
to  a  feeming  Flainnefs,  as  if  he  aim’d 
at  nothing  elfe. 

§  75.  But  when  the  Audience  is  in 
no  farther  Expectation,  and  (as  I  may 
lay)  grows  indolent,  he  will  direCt  him 
to  roufe  them  that  Inftant  with  a 
Grace. 

§  76.  When  they  are  again  awake, 
he  will  diredt  him  to  return  to  his 
feigned  Simplicity,  though  it  will  no 
.more  be  in  his  Power  to  delude  thofe 
that  hear  him,  for  with  an  impatient 
Curiofity  they  already  expeCt  a  fe- 
cond,  and  fo  on. 

§  77.  He  will,  give  him  ample  In- 
ttruCtions  concerning  Graces  of  all 
forts,  and  furnilh  him  with  Rules  and 
profitable  Documents. 


§  78.  Here 
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§  78.  Here  fhould  I  inveigh  (though I 
could  not  enough)  againft  the  Trea¬ 
chery  of  my  Memory,  that  has  not 
preferved,  as  it  ought,  all  thofe  peculiar 
Excellencies  which  a  great  Man  did 
once  communicate  to  me,  concerning 
PaJJages  and  Graces  5  and  to  my  great 
Sorrow,  and  perhaps  to  the  Lofs  of 
others,  it  will  not  ferve  me  to  publilh 
any  more  than  thefe  few  poor  Remains, 
the  Impreffions  of  which  are  ftill  left, 
and  which  I  am  now  going  to  men¬ 
tion  . 


P3 
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CHAP.  X. 

Of  PafTages  or  Graces. 

or  Graces  being 
tcipal  Ornaments  in 
,  and  the  mod  fa- 
Delight  of  the  Ju- 
'  dicious,  it  is  proper  that  the  Singer  be 
very  attentive  to  learn  this  Art. 

§  2.  Therefore  let  him  know,  that 
there  are  five  principal  Qualifications, 
which  being  united,  will  bring  him 
to  admirable  Perfection,  viz.  Judg¬ 
ment,  Invention ,  ‘lime ,  Art,  and 
<Tap.  ■  < 

§  3.  There  are  likewife  five  fubal- 
tern  Embellifhments  viz.  the  Ap- 
poggiatura ,  the  Shake,  the  putting 
forth  of  the  Voice,  the  Gliding,  and 
Dragging. 

The 
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The  principal  Qualifications  teach , 

§  4.  That  the  Pajfiages  and  Graces 
cannot  be  form’d  but  from  a  profound 
"Judgment . 

§  5.  That  they  are  produced  by  a 
fingular  and  beautiful  Invention ,  re¬ 
mote  from  all  that  is  vulgar  and  com¬ 
mon. 

§  6.  That,  .being  govern’d  by  the 
rigorous,  but  neceifary,  Precepts  of 
Time,  they  never  tranfgrefs  its  regu¬ 
lated  Meafure,  without  lofmg  their 
own  Merit. 

§  7.  That,  being  guided  by  the  mofl 
refined  Art  on  the  Bafs,  they  may 
There  (and  no  where  elfe)  find  their 
Center  5  there  to  fport  with  Delight, 
and  unexpectedly  to  charm. 

§  8.  That,  it  is  owing  to  an  exqui- 
fite  Tafie ,  that  they  are  executed  with 
that  fweet  putting  forth  of  the  Voice, 
which  is  lo  enchanting. 

From  the  accejfary  Qualities  is  learn  d, 

§  9.  (That  the  Graces  or  Pajfiages  be 
eafy  in  Appearance,  thereby  to  give 
univerfal  Delight, 


§  i  o. That  in  effedtThey  be  difficult, 
that  thereby  the  Art  of  the  Inventor 
be  the  more  admired. 

§  ii.  That  They  be  performed 
with  an  equal  regard  to  the  Expref- 
fion  of  the  Words,  and  the  Beauty 
of  the  Art. 

§  12.  That  They  be  gliding  or 
dragging  in  the  Pathqfick,  for  They 
have  a  better  Effect  than  thofe  that 
are  mark’d.  -  J f-  o  J 

§  13.  That  They  do  not  appear  flu- 
died,  in  order  to  be  the  more  regard¬ 
ed. 

§  14.  That  They  be  foftened  with 
the  Piano  in  the  Pathetick ,  which 
will  make  them  more  affedling. 

§  15.  That  in  the  Allegro  They  be 
fometimes  accompanied  with  the  Forte 
and  the  Piano ,  fo  as  to  make  a  fort  of 
Chiaro  Scuro. 

§  16.  That  They  be  confin’d  to  a 
Group  of  few  Notes,  which  are  more 
pleafing  than  thofe  which  are  too  nu¬ 
merous. 

§  17.  That  in  a  flow  'Time,  there 
may  be  a  greater  Number  of  them 
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(if  the  Bafs  allows  it)  with  an  Obli¬ 
gation  upon  the  Singer  to  keep  to  the 
Point  propos’d,  that  his  Capacity  be 
made  more  confpicuous. 

§  1 8.  That  They  be  properly  in¬ 
troduc’d,  for  in  a  wrong  Place  They 
difguft. 

§  19.  That  They  come  not  too 
clofe  together,  in  order  to  keep  them 
difcind. 

§  20.  That  They  fhould  proceed 
rather  from  the  Heart  than  from  the 
Voice,  in  order  to  make  their  way  to 
the  Heart  more  eafily.  ' 

§21.  That  They  be  not  made- on 
the  fecond  or  fourth  Vowel,  when 
clofely  pronounc’d,  and  much  lefs  on 
the  third  and  fifth. 

§  22.  That  They  be  not  copied,  if 
you  would  not  have  them  appear  de¬ 
fective. 

§  23.  That  They  be  ftol’n  on  the 
Time ,  to  captivate  the  Soul. 

§  24.  That  They  never  be  repeated 
in  the  fame  place,  particularly  in  Pa- 
thetick  Airs ,  for  there  they  are  the 

moll 
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moft  taken  Notice  of  by  the  Judicious. 

§  25.  And,  above  all,  let  them  be 
improv’d  ;  by  no  means  let  them  lofe 
in  the  Repetition. 

•  §  26.  Many  Frofeffors  are  of  Opi-  • 

nion,  that  in  Graces  there  is  no  room 
for  the  mark’d  Divijions ,  unlefs  mix’d 
with  feme  of  the  aforefaid  Embel¬ 
lishments,  or  feme  other  agreable 
Accidents.  F,  JM 

§  27.  But  it  is  now  time  that  we 
fpeak  of  the  Dragging,  that,  if  the 
Pathetick  Should  once  return  again  in¬ 
to  the  World,  a  Singer  might  be  able  m 
to  underhand  it.  The  Explanation  I 
would  be  eaner  understood  by  Notes 
of  Muiick  than  by  Words,  if  the 
Printer  was  not  under  great  Difficulty 
to  print  a  few  Notes;  nolwithftand- 
ing  which,  I’ll  endeavour,  the  belt  I 
can,  to  make  myfelf  underflood.  1 

§  28.  When  on  an  even  and  regu-  * 
lar  Movement  of  a  Bafs,  which  pro-  | 
ceeds  (lowly,  a  Singer  begins  with  a 
high  Note,  dragging  it  gently  down 
to  a  Jow  one,  with  the  Forte  and  Pi-  - 
am,  almoft  gradually,  with  Inequa¬ 
lity 
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lity  of  Motion,  that  is  to  fay,  flopping 
a  little  more  on  fome  Notes  in  the 
Middle,  than  on  thofe  that  begin  or 
end  the  Straf'cino  or  Dragg*.  Every 
good  Mulician  takes  it  for  granted, 
that  in  the  Art  of  Singing  there  is  no 
Invention  fuperior,  or  Execution  more 
apt  to  touch  the  Heart  than  this,  pro¬ 
vided  however  it  be  done  with  Judg¬ 
ment,  and  with  putting  forth  of  the 
Voice  in  a  juft  Time  on  the  Bafs. 
Wholoever  has  moft  Notes  at  Com¬ 
mand,  has  the  greater  Advantage  ; 
becaufe  this  pleating  Ornament  is  fb 
much  the  more  to  be  admired,  by 
how  much  the  greater  the  Fall  is. 
Perform’d  by  an  excellent  Soprano, 
that  makes  ufe  of  it  but  feldom,  it 
becomes  a  Prodigy  ;  but  as  much  as 
it  pleafes  defcending,  no  lefs  would  it 
difpkafe  afcending. 

§  29.  Mind  this,  O  my  beloved 
Singers!  For  it  is  to  You  only,  who 
are  inclined  to  ftudy,  that  I  have  ad- 
dreffed  myfelf.  This  was  the  Doc¬ 
trine  of  the  School  of  thofe  Profef- 

§  28.*  See  Examples,  PI.  VI.  Numb.  8  and  9. 

fors, 
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fors,  whom,  by  way  of  Reproach, 
fome  midaken  Perfons  call  Ancients. 
Obferve  carefully  its  Rules,  examine 
dricdly  its  Precepts,  and,  i£  not  blinded 
by  Prejudice,  you  will  fee  that  this 
School  ought  to  ling  in  Tune,  to  put 
forth  the  Voice,  to  make  the  Words 
underdood,  to  exprefs,  to  ufe  proper 
Gedure,  to  perform  in  Time,  to  vary  1 
on  its  Movement,  to  compofe,  and  -  -1 
to  ftudy  the  Pathetick ,  in  which  a*  i 
lone  Tade  and  Judgment  triumph. 
Confront  this  School  with  yours,  and 
if  its  Precepts  fhould  not  be  fufficient  I 
to  indrudt  you,  learn  what’s  wanting  | 
from  the  Modern. 

§  30.  But  if  thefe  my  Exhortati¬ 
ons,  proceeding  from  my  Zeal,  have 
no  Weight  with  you,  as  the  Advice  of  j 
Inferiors  is  feldom  regarded,  allow  at 
lead,  that  whoever  has  the  Faculty  of 
Thinking,  may  once  in  fixty  Years 
think  right.  And  if  you  think,  that  I 
have  been  too  partial’  to  the  Times 
pad,  then  would  I  perfuade  you,  (if 
you  have  not  a  fhaking  Hand)  to 
weigh  in  a  jud  Ballance  your  mod 
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renowned  Singers ;  who  you  take  to- 
be  Moderns ,  but  are  not  fo,  except  in 
their  Cadences  j  )  and  having  unde¬ 
ceived  yourfelves,  you  will  perceive 
in  them,  that  inftead  of  Affectations, 
Abufes,  and  Errors,  They  fing  ac¬ 
cording  to  thofe  powerful  Leffons 
that  give-  Delight  to  the  Soul,  and 
whofe  Perfections  have  made  Impref- 
fions  on  me,  and  which  I  fhall  al¬ 
ways  remember  with  the  greatefl 
Pleafure.  Do  but  confult  them,  as 
I  have  done,  and  they  will  truly  and 
freely  tell  you,  That  They  fell  their 
Jewels  where  they  are  underftood  ; 
That  the  Singers  of  Eminence  are  not 
of  the  Mode,  and  that  at  prefent  there 
^re  many  bad  Singers. 

§31.  True  it  is,  that  there  are 
fome,  tho’  few,  very  good  Singers, 
who,  when  the  Vehemence  of  their 
youthful  Fire  is  abated,  will  by  their 
Examples  dp  Juftice  to  their  delightful 
Profellion,  in  keeping  up  the  Splendor 
of  it,  and  will  leave  to  Poderity  a 
lading  and  glorious  Fame  of  their 
Performances,  I  point  them  out  to 
you,  that,,  if  you  find  yourfelves  in  ap 

Q_  .Error, 
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Error,  you  may  not  want  the  Means 
to  correct  it,  nor  an  Oracle  to  apply 
to  whenever  you  have  occafion.  From 
whence  I  have  good  Grounds  to  hope, 
that  the  trueTafte  in  Singing  will  laft 
to  the  End  of  the  World. 

§  32.  Whoever  comprehends  what 
has  been  demonflrated  to  him,  in 
thefe  and  many  other  Obfervations, 
will  need  no  farther  Incitement  to 
fludy.  Stirred  up  by  his  own  Ddire, 
he  will  fly  to  his  beloved  Inftrument, 
from  which,  by  continued  Applica¬ 
tion,  he  will  find  he  has  no  Reafon  to 
{it  down  fatisfied  with  what  he  has 
leagu’d  before.  He  will  make  new 
Difcoveries,  inventing  new  Graces, 
from  whence  after  comparing  them 
well  together,  he  will  chufe  the  belt, 
and  will  make  ufe  of  them  as  long 
as  he  thinks  them  fo  ;  but,  going  on 
in  refining,  he  will  find  others  more 
deferving  his  Efteem.  To  conclude, 
from  thefe  he  will  proceed  on  to  an 
almoft  infinite  Number  of  Graces ,  by 
the  means  whereof  his  Mind  will  be 
fo  opened,  that  the  moft  hidden  Trea¬ 
sures  of  the  Art,  and  molt  remote 
'V  2  *  from 
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from  his.  Imagination*  will  voluntari¬ 
ly  prefent  themfelves  3.  fo  that,  unlefs 
Pride  blinds  him,  or  Study  becomes 
tirelome  to  him,  or  his  Memory  fails 
him,  he  will  encreafe  his  Store  of 
Embellilhments,  in  a  Stile  which  Svill 
be  entirely  his  own  :  The  principal 
Aim  of  one  that  ftrives  to  gain  the 
higheft  Applaufe. 

§33.  Finally,  O  ye  young  Singers, 
hearken  to  me  for  your  Profit  and 
Advantage.  The  Abufes,  the  Defeats, 
and  the  Errors  divulg’d  by  me  in  thefe 
Observations,  (which  in  Juftice  ought 
not  to  be  charg’d  on  th z Modern  Stile) 
were  once  almoft  all  Faults  I  myfelf 
was  guilty  of  3  and  in  the  Flower  of 
my  Youth,  when  I  thought  myfelf 
to  be  a  Great  Man,  it  was  not  eafy 
for  me  to  difcover  them.  But,  in  a 
more  mature  Age,  the  flow  Undeceit 
comes  too  late.  I  know  I  have  fung 
ill,  and  ’would  I  have  not  writ  worfe  ! 
but  fince  I  have  fuffered  by  my  Igno¬ 
rance,  let  it  at  lead:  lerve  for  a 
Warning  to  amend  thefe  who  will)  to 
fing  well.  Pie  that  fludies,  let  him 
imitate  the  ingenious  Bee,  that  fucks 

Q2  its 
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its  Honey  from  the  moft  grateful 
Flowers.  From  thofe  called  Jbicie7tts% 

m  J 

and  thole  fuppofed  Moderns,  .(as  I 
have  faid)  much  may  be  learn’d  ;  it  is 
enough  to  find  out  the' Flower,  and 
know  how  to  diftill,  and  draw  the 
Eftence  from  it.  ) 

§  34.  The  moft  cordial,  and  not 
lets  profitable  Advice,  I  can  give  you, 
is  the  following :  | 

§  35.  Remember  what  har  been  1 
wifely  obfetved,  that  Mediocrity  of  j 
Merit  can  but  for  a  lhort  time  eclipfe  j 
the  true  Sublkne,  •  which,  how  old 
foever  it  grows,  can  never  die.  4 
§  36.  Abhor  the  Example  of  thofe 
who  hate  Correction  5  for  like  Light¬ 
ning  to  thofe  who  walk  in  the  Dark, 
tho;  it  frightens  them,  it  gives  them 

Light.  •  | 

§  37.  Learn  from  the  Errors,  of  ! 
others  :  O  great  Lefibn !  it  cofts  little,  , 
and  inftruCts  much.  Of  every  one 
fomething  is  to  be  learned,  and  the 
moft  Ignorant  is  fometimes  the  great- 

eft  Mafter.  .1 

•  _ 
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